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: Paris, 14 September, 1807: 

Population of Paris, compared with that of London—Number 
of births, deaths, marriages, and divorces, in the French metrop- 
olis, in the year 1802.—-Quantity of bread, and othiet articles, 
consumed by the Parisians antiudlly~<Garlick—Frog:sou p—John 
Bull’s annual bill of fare—English partiality for port-wine— 
Fraud in the wine-sellers—Fruit much dearer in London, than 
in Paris—The lower classes of Englishmen more inclined. to in. 
toxication than the French—A national character, not easily des. 
cribed—Vivacity of the French. 


I kxow not what should have induced any author to 
assert; that the number of inhabitants, in the English and 
French capitals, is nearly oqyal®. 





* Encyclopedia Brittanica. Art. Paris, 
. 3A 
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Paes one, who has viewed ‘Lone from the dome of St. 


hbo hthow i ohdkte. hele ew ted duke 


tote. double the population of the latter: 


Were a calcifatidn’ to Dé Goundéd on their comparative 
areas alone, the disproportion would be still greater. The 
circumference of ‘Paris; fa¢lding ten:of its suburbs; is but 
nine thousand toises,; ordbout eleven itiiles: whereas Lon- 


don “ extends to nearly-eight-miles.in length—is three miles 


at least in bee and hiot pen than tieuty six miles in cir- 


os 
er 


« But this, you will say, is a faljacion mode of computa. 
tion : for travellers inform m me, ‘that the streets are narrow- 
ér, the houses higher, and occupied by more families, in the 
French, than in the Brjtjsh,,metropolis: the number of peo- 
ple must, therefore, be gréater, on an equal superficies.” 
Thisis undoubtedly trie 7 ‘but the difference is not so con- 

siderable. as.is;generally imagined, , En. the, snost, fashiona- 
cle, quarters of Paris, the streets are but little narrower, and 
‘the houses, are-not-so high as they. are in the. best sections’ 
of Londong. Besides, most-of the large: Parisian |hetels are 
furnished with; ¢ommodiotis gardens, and spaciots cdiirts ; 
catcompanihnents; which are! Tarely ‘to be met'with in the 
‘Enctish capital “The palace’ ofa French nabob, ora grand 
dflicer of state, covers as mitich land ‘as four, or five, ‘magnif- 
icent houses in the west of London.” Tt’ mutt be adkhowl- 
edged, however, that the deficiency of inhabitants; in the 
new and most eligible parts of Paris, is more than counter- 
baldricéd’by thie immefise population, which swartis around 
fhie“eeiitte of the city. 
These remarks are ohly" pteliminary toa statement, 
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w hich I am about to make—a statement, which does not rest 
on ‘conjectite, ‘or Wage ‘ated Ans ‘hut’ oti “Adthoritles, 
which you ‘will have’ no fetid Set discredit! Oe The 


number of intiabitaits in Londo, hed hn Mr. Kis igen a 


cree 


“aialls to ‘the’ ‘Tnpediat! Atrial or Court Register for: 
1807, (and it is not likely a Parisian author would ‘under- 
rate it) is reconed at “ Five hundred dnd forty seven thous 
sand seven hundred and Sift y six,”’t A Member of the Na- 
tional Institute assures me, that this estimate’ is esteemed 
very correct. “We may, theréfore, safely cénclude, that the 
population of Pari ig is but about halfa as great as that of Lon- 
— 

* The population of London is tow-found; by enumerativa, 
to be, according to the Christian Observer, only 945,068, | 

+Monsieur Necker stated the popylation of Paris, a little be- 
fore the revolutionary troubles, to_be 660,000. In 1790 it was 
found by actual enumeration to amount to only 550,890, , Al- 
lowing both these statements to be correct, we see that the revo- 
lution, (excluding the operation of collateral. causes, which may 
have existed) produced a diminution, of 109, 200 i in the popula- 
tion of the metropolis. ‘What then must have been the total 
amount of lives lost in the whole empire ! 

{During the year 1802, the number of males, born. in Paris, 
was 9296; andthat of females 9177; ; making the total “of 
births 18473. Of thee, the males, born out of wedlock, 
amounted to 1792; and the females to 1852; making: the 
total of illegitimate births.3644, ‘The number of males, deceas- 
ed within the same period, was 10,446 ; that.of females, 10,301 ; 
making: in all, 20747. ‘The angual:decrease inthe population 
of the capital was, consequently, 2274 ‘Ihe number of marria - 
ges, in the same year, was $825; and that of divorces 729, 
which is nearly 2 out of 11. ;" 
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What a vast assemblage of mortals are occupied in the 
business, and pleasures, and vices of life, in these two ca- 
pacious capitals! The entire, number equals nearly one 
fourth the present population of the United States. 

It may amuse you, my friend, to know how the jawhbones 
of all these—carniverous, and graniverous, animals are em- 
ployed during the course’ of the year. The following €S- 
quisse taken chiefly from the ‘ Miroir de Paris,’ published. 
in 1806, shows that the inhabitants of this oly consume 
annually of 
Orn pe tt tee 
Cows - © - 2©= © = =,5 2 © 8 15,000 
Calves - - - - = - = = = = = = 103,000 
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Of Fish 
Eels - «© + - © + « 560 Quintals, 
Pee eS SL RSS See ee 
Cae: 2%, oe 3 ee 


Herring—to the amount of - - + 400,000 Francs. 
WEN ne. « es. ts a 
Lobsters =. : . » = « « $0,000 Do. 

Bread—about _-. - - 86,000 tons! 

These substantial articles are washed down with 

Cider - - - - - =  6,00% hogsheads. 

Beer - - - + = + 30,000 Do. 

Common wine—-to the value of | 30,000,000 Franes. 
Brandy - - - + + = & = 3,000,000 Do. 
This list might be augmented by the addition of hun- 
dreds of other articles, which i have not, at present, time to 
enumerate, 
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I find no estimate of the onions and garlick devoured by 
the Parisians. Perhaps the quantity is incalculable. The 
croaking gentry too I neglect to notice, because I have not 
yet seen any of them sprawling on a ‘French table, An 
American gentleman, however, who is now travelling in the 
southern departments, writes me, that he has frequent op- 
portunities to banquet on frog-soup. 


REMARKS. 


You perceive, that one leading trait, in the eating char- 
acter of Monsieur Frog, is an extraordinary fondness for 
bread. The French bread is every where celebrated. It 
js remarkably white, and porous, and is generally baked in 
rolls, from six inches to two or three feet in length, and 
from one to six inches in diameter. Porters, of both sexes, 
ure employed in distributing it through the city, every 
morning, from the bake- houses. A sort of basket, and, 
somtimes, a machine, consisting of four, or six, pieces of. 
wood, framed together, is hung over the back, suspended. 
by a strap from the forehead, or breast, on which the rolls 
are piled, like sticks of wood, or bundles of. faggots. An 
old woman, less beautiful than the statue of Ceres, in the 
garden of the Thuilleries, trudges past my lodging every 
day, greatly oppressed hy the weight of years, but far more, 
by the weight of bread. You not unfrequently see large 
dogs tackled to Lil/7putian carts, and drawing loads of bread, 
through the streets. | 

The common wine, above mentioned, costs from ten ta 
thirty sous a bottle. _ It is the ordinary beverage ofall class- 
es of people, and is always drunken from large glasses, ar 
tumblers. 

From John Bull’s annual bill of fare I can give you only, 
a few strage ling extracts, copied chiefly from the “ Strane 
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ger’s Guide through London.” _ These show, that there isa 
yearly consumption of hoe aT ‘ 
Oxeny ee gti tos - 110,000. 
Sheepand Lambs - - + - . 776,000 
Calves - - - ie > 210,000 
Hogs . = ->- ; : . -, 210,060 
Sucking Pigs + . 60,000 
“Milk - + - 6,980,000 gallons, 
which costs the consumers: - -"- 481.666 £. sterling. 
Yegetableg and F ruit—tothe value of 3,000,000 £. : 
Wheat - - - - . 5,600,000.bushels. 
Butter - - - - 16,600,000Jbs.: - 
Cheese - - - - .21,100,000 Ibs. 
Spiritous Liquors 11,146,782 gallons. 
Wine - - 2 - 7,32;500-tons. — 
Ale and Portcr 1,113,600 barrels. 
To this imperfect catalogue. of articles consumed by the 
Londoners, I shall subjoin the following | 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. You must; not conclude, because a greater quantity of 
wine is consumed in Paris, than in London, that the French 
are more partial to this exhilerating liquid than the Eng- 
lish, The fact, l-believe, is quite otherwise. The-differ- 
ence in the quantity dranken is owing to the astonishing dif- 
ference, which exists in the price of wine in the two coun- 
tries. In the one, its cheapness places it within the reach 
of every body. >In the other, its dearness precludes) it 
from the tables ofall but the opulent. I have scen no peo- 
ple, who have lessantipathy to the ‘se | 


** Spumantem pateram’’ 


than some of the higher classes of Englishmen, They use, 
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. principally, port » wine, yan they believe it to be more 
favourable to health, in their moist climate, than any oth- 
er kind, It costs from four to six shillings a bottle. 

‘There i is incalculable fraud connected with the wine 
trade of London. Vas quantities of liquor are bought, and 
used, as port-wine, which contain little, and, often, not a 
particle of the j juice ‘of the grape. I once ‘heard a gentle- 
inan humorously remark,“ that more hort-wine was annu- 

: ally consumed i in London than was made i in Portugal.” It 
is manufactured from, a great variety of articles, some of 
tvhich are evidently deleterious to. health, They are ade. 

ccitful poison, which secretly creeps into the system, grad- 
tially undermines the constitution, and finally lays its vic- 
tim in. the grave. A portion of this pséudo port-wine, 
which was. lately submitted to chemical analysis, turned 
out a considerable quantity of red lead ! To what acts 6f 
iniquity and barbarous fraud will not the love of money in- 
stigate man! And is this destructive knavery confined en- 
tirely to London, or even to Great Britain ? Is it not prac- 
fised to somé extent iu thé large cities of our own country ? 

2, You would. undoubtedly form a.very erroneous esti- 
mate of the quantity of fruit, ¢old.in the London. markets, 
were you to judge ol it only by the immense sunIs expend. 

ed forthis article. But to judge with any tolerable accu- 
racy, you must be informed, that many kinds of fruit are, 
at least, twelve hundred per cent. dearer in that capital, 
than they are in Paris. The ordinary price ofa peach in 
London, ina fruitful season, is between six pence and a shil- 
ling sterling. In times of scarcity, it sometimes rises to 
five or six shillings. Six pence willoften procure you half 
a peck of peaches of superior flavour and equal size, on this 
side of the channel, The price of melons is nearly in the’ 
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same proportion. Grapes are, frequently, still dearer. i 
have known them &ix shillings a pound. Here the same 
quantity may be had for two pence. This wonderful dis- 
proportion, in price, is occasioned by the unpropitiousness 
of the English climate to the production of these luxaries, 
To raise them requires miich cate, and, generally, the as- 

sistance of arltificidl héat. Here. they stow almost spontd- 
neously, and in the operi field: 

3. The dearnestof spiritous liquors, as well as wines, in 

ingland, prevents their being’ in general use amorg the 
lower orders of people. ‘Asa dubstittite for them they drink 
Astonishing quantities of malt liquor: Mr. Coluhoun makes 
the ale and porter, sold, annually, in the five thotisand pub. 
lick houses of Loridon, and its stibirbs; amotmt to two million 
three hundred and eleven thousand four hindred and sity six 
pounds sterling. You will hardly credit me, (though I ree 
late it from the above authority) when I tell you, that it is 
tiot tincommon for an English labourer to drink from twelve 
to sixteen pots of porter a day. 

“It will be expected,” you say, “ that; after residing a 
considerable time among the two gréat rival nations of E4- 
fope, you will furnish us with a full-length likeness of their 
‘ istinétivé characters.” This, my friend, wotild be an én- 
terprize, which I have not thé presumption to undertake. 
The thought of effecting it was, indeed; cherithéd fora 
time, but. is row wholly relinquished. The miore I refleet- 
ed onit, the more Herculean the task appeared. A nation- 
al character is a compound made up often thousand hetero- 
geneous materials—a compound; which it requires vast 
pains to analyze, and almost infinite discernment to discov- 
er, and distinguish, all its different ingredients. 

& propensity to generalize, if you will allow the expres- 
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sion, or to draw general conclusions from too small a num- 
ber of facts is a fault attached to most travellers, and one, 
into which I shall be liable to run, notwithstanding . my en- 
deavours to guard against it. Observing a particular trait 
jn the appearance, or conduct, of a few persons around them, 
they are apt to consider it a characteristick mark of the 
whole nation; ; when perhaps it is a local circumstance, pe- 
culiar to a few individuals, or to the inhabitants of a single 
town, or department. It is on this account, that attempts 
to describe. the character ofa nation are usually, not only 
unsuccessful, but the source of numberless errors. ° 

But though all the features and shades, which dre neces- 
sary to constitute a just and complete | portrait, cannot be 
drawn, without much industry aud skill, and, a long resi- 
dence in acountry, there are, notwithstanding, some strik- 
ing peculiarities, belonging to every people, which instant- 
ly attract the stranger’s notice, and which may easily be de- 
scribed. In passing directly from London to Paris, I must 
have been blind not to observe some of these peculiarities 
in the English and French ‘character. ~~ 

One which early excited my observation is. this. —The 
English, or, at least, the inferior classes of them, are more 
inclined to intoxication, than the French. . It is rarely pos- 
sible to pass through the old, and narrow, streets of London, 
in the afternoon, without witnessing several miserable dev- 
otces to this vice, lying helpless on the side pavements, and, 
sometimes, half covered with their own disgorged filth—A. 
disgusting specimen of human depravity. 

In every quarter of the city are ale-houses and gin- wheat 
where the votaries of drunkenness continually celebrate 
their orgies. The porter, gin and compounds consumed, 
annually, i in these nurseries of disorder and crime, are esti- 


mated at three million three hundred thousand pounds ster 
36 
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ling ! “This immense sum,” 
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says | the able author of a trea- 
tise on the Police of London, “ equal to double the reve- 
nue of some of the kingdoms and states of Europe, indepen- 


dent of other evil consequences, must, in a certain degree, 


debilitate manhood—lessen the powers of animal life and 
shorten its duration.” 

| English labourers receive their wages on Saturday.— 
Many of them resort immediately to the ale-houses, where 
they spend the night, and, sometimes, the succeeding day, 
in rioting and debauchery. Curiosity, excited by hearing 
an outcry, as I oncé passed near Westminster bridge, on 


Saturday evening, induced me to look into one of these 


haunts of thoughtless, self. destroying Bacchanalians. I 
found a part of the inmates at loggerheads, and a part on 
the floor, vanquished by the blows of their companions, or 
by the enebriating cup—that open enemy of morals, reason, 
and decency. | 

No such spectacle have I witnessed in Paris. In none 
of my peregrinations in the city, since my arrival here, have 
I yet observed a single instance of intoxication. Instancés,’ 

no doubt, there are, but were they a hundredth part as 
common as they are in London, I should certainty have ob- 
served some of them. ‘To what cause must we attribute 
this dissimilitude of character? Is the Frenchman deterred 
from the practice of this vice, by the beastly appearance, 
which the drankard exhibits; or by aconstitational disin- 
clination to indulge in it ? 

The lower orders of people in London posééss less viva- 
city, compared with the higher classes, than they do in Pa- 
ris. This is probably owing, in a great measure, to their 
immoderate use of malt liquor, “which, as the author 
Whom I have so frequently quoted, observes,’ “after a cer- 
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tain quantity. is used, eneryates the body and stupifies the 
senate : Pe ee ee if 


Avtev. 
————D; 0:0; 0: 
LETTER XII. 
Paris 16 September, 1807. 


The Abbé Haiiy—His personal appearance.—His mineralo- 
gy ;—a work not universally approved by mineralogists.—His 
Treatise on Physics.—The Abbé appears not to have adopted 
the principles of his infidel countrymen.—His Excellency Mr. B. 


I must no longer neglect to inform you that my letters 
of introduction have brought me acquainted with a nuuiber 
of French savans ; most of whom I shall omit to name till 
we arrive at those branches of learning, and the arts, with 
which they are principally connected. I shail introduce 
but one to your notice at present. You have often heard 
of the 


ABBE HAUY. 


His mineralogical fame has run through Europe and Amer- 
ica. I visited him,a short time since, in company with 
Mr. C. Mon. Haiiy, in consequence of being a professor at 
the Museum of Natural History, occupies a house. in the 
Garden of Plantes, where most of the gentlemen, attached 


to that establishment, are furnished, by the government, 
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with small, but commodious dwellings. We found him at 
the window of his study amusing himself with viewing the 
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_ garden, ina camera obscura. I was struck with the dimin- 


utive size, and insignificant appearance of the philosopher 
of St. Just. . His bald: head, wrinkled brow, and tremulous 
step pronounce. him to be about sixty-five. He may be 
older. His body is slender;+ his head disproportionally 
small; and his voice feeble and effeminate. It would be 
difficult, I imagine, for the most experienced Lavaterite to 
discover any thing in his exterior, which he would venture 
t6 call the index of such a mind as the Abbe fora is known 
to possess. 

' He received us with great politeness, and spent more 
than an hour in showing us’ his philosophical instruments; 
and a small cabinet of minerals. He then entertained us 
with several very curious galvanic experiments, and with 
some interesting observations relative to certain minerals, 
and, paticularly, the tourmaline, which; whén heated, pos- 
sesses the singular property of becoming positively electric 
in one of its extremities, and negatively, in the other.— 
Tourmaline is the stone in which this rer’ was first re- 
ae tapes hey | ale 

' When speaking of mineralogists, the Abbé Hauy enqui- 
red after two of our countrymen, besides Mr. Maclure, who, 
he observed, were entitled to much credit for their mine- 
ralogical exertions and improvement. These were Dr. 
Bruce, who has recently been appointed professor of mine- 
ralogy in the University of New York; and Col. Gibbs, of 
Rhode Island.* .° on 


'* It will afford pleasure to every friend of physical science, to 
Jearh, that this enterprizing ‘misteralogist, actuated by a spirit of 
liberality, which tog rarely characterizes men-of opulence, ha3 
lately deposited his grand collection of minerals, which wa: 
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“The Abbé Hatiy las favouted the world with an clabo- 

rate treatise on mineralogy; in which he has displayed an 
extensive and profound knowledge, not only of this particu- 
lar science, but also of several others, which he has render- ; 
ed auxiliary to the developement and explanation of the 
phénoniena of the mineral kingdom. 
_ As this work is one of the most celebrated productions of 
the present age, I shall endeavour to give you a sketch of 
some of its leading features. This sketch, formed froma 
hasty perusal of the work, must necessarily be concise, and 
will unquestionably be very imperfect. But if it should, 
as I trust it will, induce you to purchase and examine the 
Abbé Hhaiiy’s grand “ Traité de Mincralogie,” my object 
will be fally answered. 

' The author has, in some respects, deviated from, or rath- 
erimproved, the systems of all preceding mineralogists.— 
Without adhering strictly tothe method of Linneus, Walle- 
rius, and others, who determine the species, genera, orders 
and classes of minerals, from their external characters only ; ; 
or to that of Cronstadt, Bergman and Kerwan, who ‘classify 
according to the results of chemical analysis, he h‘s: happily 
blended in his own system the advantages of both these 
methods. His superstructure is built ona broad and firm 
basis; and most of the physical sciences are made to cor- 
tribute their aid to its erection and support. Natural phi- 
losophy, chemistr y, and geometry are all pressed into the 
service of mineralogy. |’ 

Chemistry, by its analvsis of substanzes, he considers the 





considered the most extensive and valuable in the United States, 
at Yale College, New-Haven; where it will be of far greater 
utility to the publick, than it could be, while in the hands ot 
any private individual, eae 
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chief directress in the classification of minerals; natural phi- 
Josophy conspires with chemistry i in furnishing them with 
‘distinctive characters, and geometry stands ready to des- 
cribe their crystalline forms, and investigate the structure 
of crytals, which in the language of the author is“ only 1 the 
result of a natural geometry subjected to partictilar rules.” 
« The mineralogist and chemist,” he says, « should enligh- 
ten each other by their labours, and geometry, which sup. 
plies data for submitting crystaline forms to calculation, 
should be associated with the scales, which weigh the pro- 
ducts of analysis.” 
- He arranges all the bodies of the mineral world in four 
classes, which are subdivided into orders, genera and spe- 
cies. 
The First Class comprises all those substances, in which an 
_ acid is combined with an earth, or an alkali, or with 
both. 

The substances belonging to this Class are separated in- 
to three orders ; the first comprising those bodies, which 
are composed of an earth and an acid; the second, 
those, which are composed of an alkali and an acid ; and 
the third, those which are composed of all the three uni- 
ted, viz. an earth, an acid and an alkali. : 

$he Second Class embraces earthy substances, or those in- 
to whose composition, no acid enters. The Abbé Hatiy 
believes that we.are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
objects embraced in this Class, to enable ue to divide 
them into orders and genera. He has therefore arranged 
them all in species, connected together only by some 
common analogies. - | 
The Phird Class comprehends combustible bodies; or all 
those mineral substances, which are combustible and not 
metallic; such assulphur, the diamond &c. 
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The Fourth Class inclades all the metallic bodies, and is di- 
vided into as many genera as there are different mictals. 
Having fixed on this mode of general arrangement, the 

author’s next object i is to assist the student of nature, in de- 

termining to what part of the system any individual sub- 
stance belongs, without being obliged to put it to the tor- 
ture of the crucible, or submit it to the action of chemical 

re-agents, which is often inconvenient, and sometimes, im- 

practicable. Here he resorts to external characters; ‘to 

such as are obvious to the senses of every observer; and 
gives a catalogue of all the known properties, which are 
common to each species. In this he designates 

1, Essential Characters ; whatever they are; such, for 
example, as blue colour and solubility in mater, in the 
sulphate of copper. | 

2. Physical Characters; such as specifick gravity, hard- 
ness, double, or single refraction, electricity, magnet- 


_ ism, phosphoresence &c, 
8. Geometrical Characters ; such. as primitive form, frac- 


ture, structure &c. ‘And lastly . 
Chemical Characters ; such as fusibility, detonation &c. 
The author has evidently bent most of his force to the 
investigation of the geometzical, or primitive forms of min- 
erals. This is his fort. And in this part, he has displayed 
such extraordinary ingenuity, such enlightened and perse- 
yering research, and such a minute acquaintance with his 
gubject, as raust, I think, insure him the close attention of 
every reader, and particularly, of the mechanical philoso- 


pher. 
It had long been known, that certain substances, when 


allowed to crystallise according to the laws of affinity, ale 
Ways assume a payticular form. ‘This circumstance had en- 


gaged the attention of Newton, Boyle, Romé de Lisle, ang 
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other eminent cultivators of physical science. - But it was 
reserved for the Abbé Hatiy to demonstrate that not only 
the forms of crystals are regular, but likewi ise that the forms 
of the integrant. molecules, or elementary particles, of which 
crystals are composed, are also regular, and similar to the 
ultimate figure, of the crystal. 

It beionged to him to augment the sphere of erystallo- 
graphy to sucha degree as to embrace a large proportion 
of the objects ofthe mineral kingdom ; and to elevate it to 
a rank among the exact sciences, nf 

He has literally brought “ order out of confusion.” By 
an ingenious mechanical division ofan apparently shape- 
less masses, he has developped regular figures, and the 
most delicate structure. By following nature close at the 
heels, in her inimitably perfect operations, or rather by 
unravelling her works, he fully evinces that she has display- 
ed no less wisdom and design in this department of creae 
tion, than she has in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

If Sir Isaac Newton is entitled to immortal honour forhis 
investigation of the laws by which the motions of the heav-- 
enly bodies are regulated, and for the perfection he gave 
to the science of astronomy; certainly the Abbé Hawy is 
not undeserving a large portion of praise for his successful 
researches inthe regions of inorganic matter ; and for, the 
mathematical precision, which he has introduced into the 
science of mineralogy. 7 

. This system, excellent as it appears tome to he does not 
sped with universat approbation. It is opposed by some 
celebrated mineralogists. The principal objections, that I 
have heard alleged against it, are, “that the discovery of 
new forms, which happens almost daily, will Keep it always 
changing; and-that it comprises, strictly speaking, ouly 
those bodies, which are crystallsedy whereas a vast pro- 
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portion of mineral substances are never found in a state of 
crystallization.” How. weighty these objections ought td 
be considered, I shall not pretend to decide. It appears to 
me, however, that the discovery of new forms, instead of 
injuring, will, by enlarging the number of objects it embra- 
ces, give greater perfectionto the system. __ 

I have already hinted that the Abbé Haiiy’s attention 
has not been confined exe lusively to mineralogy. He is a 
distinguihsed cultivator of nataral philosophy; and has re- 
cently published the second edition of a useful elementary” 
treatise on that science.. It was written at the particular 
request of his majesty the emperor, to whom, in the intro- 
duction, he has not been forgetful to render a copious’ trib- 
ute of customary adulation. 

The work was prepared for the use of the French Ly: 
cees. Itis worthy of appearing in more languages than 
one, and I hope some experienced translator will soon give 
it an English dress. With the omission of a few sections; 
which are better calculated for the meridian of France, 
than for that of the United States; and with the addition 
of a few more illustrative experiments}. the work would be 
a useful manual for the students of philosophy in our acade- 
mies and colleges.* 

This writer appears to have escaped the contagion of in- 
fidelity and atheism, which fas had so wide a spread, and 
taken so rank a hold, on the minds of most~ of his countrys 
men. Whether labouring in the domains of mineralogy, or 
physics, he frequently recognizes traces of adivine hand 
and seems desirous of offering to the Great Architect a de- 
served homage for the creation, which he is permitted to 
exvlore. 





“# This work, we understand, is now translated into English, 
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The Abbe Haiiy belongs to the Legion of Honour, and 
is a member of most of the scientifick societies of Europe, 
bat it Is said, that he esteems his eclesiastical dignity more 
highly than all his other honours.—His deportment is chris- 
tian meekness personified. His manners are easy and his 
conversation enlightened and iustructive. Before we left 
him, he pointed out such objects, in the city, as he thought 
a siranger ought toexaminc, and proffered me any services 
ofhis, which would render niy stay im his country more use- 
ful and satisfactory. 

Among the Americans, from whom I have received civili- 
tics, lam happy to mention his Excellency Mr. B. appoint 
ed Minister to the Court of Madrid, but now resident in 
this capital. J have dined several times at his house, when 
¥ have always found a large, but select, party of respecta- 
ble guests. Mr. B.lives ina style, which is highly hon 
ourable tothe man of opulence, and to the deplomatick 
character. 

ADIEU. 
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LETTER XIV. 
Paris, September 18, 1807. 


‘ew streets of great length in London,. or Paris.—The 
French capital contains 1106 streets,—most of which are exe 
tremely narrow.—Carriages of the ancient nobility used to 
move with great velocity-— Carriages less numerous than for- 
merly.— Labourers employed in paving the streets.—The city 
badly lighted in the night—The penalty of breaking a lamp 
under the réign of Louis X1V.—Hotels; their nuniber, situa- 
tion, height ; gardens belonging to them.—Courts.—Porter: = 
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Thirty thousand Dwelling houees in Paris-—-Grated windows, 
—New mode of numbering the houses.—The situation of the 
city low, level, and often half deluged with water.—Board bridge 
es. , 


Loyrov contains but three, or four streets, which are 
distinguished by their great breadth or length. These are 
Oxford-street, Piccadilly, and the Strand, all prolonged un- 
der different names. The streets of Paris are more extend- 
ed, and more uniform, than those of the British metropolis. 
But few of them, however, are remarkably long, except 
those of St. Martin, St. Denis, and St. Honore. The two 
first run, parallel to each other, across the whole city from 
nofth to south, passing near its centre, and are cut, at right 
angles, by the third, which follows the direction of the 
Seine. The French capital contains, besides avenues, al- 
leys and narrow lanes, , 


1106 sTREETs. 


A traveller, who visited Paris about a century ago, re- 
marked, that “ the palaces and convents had eat up the peo- 
ple’s dwellings, and possessed themselves of the ground.” 
The habitations of the great mass of citizens, though not 
quite “ eat up,” are indeed compressed into a very limited 
space. In the most ancient parts of the town, the streets 
are excessively narrow. Some.of them are scarcely wide 
enough to admit a single carriage ; and yet many of the 
houses, in this quarter, are six, or seven, stories high, and 
frequently occupied by as many distinct families. The 
air, here, is cool and moist, in the hottest days. In these 
deep, polluted air-boxes, the sun pours but few of his ene 
livening rays, 
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The streets in the newer sections are sufficiently broad, 
but are wholly destitute, except in a small number of in- 
stances, of side-walks, or paved foot-ways. The pedestrian 
is, therefore, incessantly liable to be annoyed, and run over, 
by the passing carriages. Before the revolution, the most 
disastrous accidents frequently occurred. And how could 
it be otherwise, when a man’s greatness, in the eyes of tie 
rabble, depended on the velocity with which his carriage- 
wheels rolled over the pavements ? If the postillion drove 


with Jehu-speed though a crowd of staring spectators— 


knocked down half a dozen, and perhaps killed one or two, 
it was immediately concluded, that his master must be a 
great man—a duke, or a bishop, at least. 
¢* Sit mihi fas audita loqui.” 
The guillotine has done much towards removing the ev- 
il. It has taken off the heads of most of these hard riders... 
The carriages are said to be not more than one sixth as nu- 
merous as they were formerly, nor are they suffered to 
move with such destructive rapidity ; and yet walking in 
the streets is attended with not a little inconvenience and 
danger. Hf your bones are not fractured, your clothes are 
often seriously bespattered. F 
A vast number of labourers are now employed in paving 
new streets, or repairing old ones. The stones, they use 
are extremely hard, and are brought from Fountainbleau. 
They are not reund, but cut into square figures, whose up. 
per surface forms a parallelogram of about eight inches by. 
six. The pavement is, consequently, quite flat, when new, 
but is soon rendered uneven by the continuai attrition of 
earrlages, and the corroding elements. 7 
Jo such a city as Paris, 


4509 camps. 
are but a miserable subsiitute for the full blaze of solar light, 
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They are not placed on the sides of the street, as in Eng- 
Jand and America, but suspended over the middle of it, by 
cords, the ends of which are fastened to the walls of the 
houses, or to tall posts erected for the purpose.” They are 
easily let down to be lighted, by loosening one end of the 
c.rd. 

The crime of tedahine a lamb was anciently punished by 
sending the offender to the® gallies. Louis XIV raised a 
considerable revenue, by obliging the principal cities of the 
kingdom to pay‘ large sums’ for the privilege of lighting 
their streets with lamps. In the reign of this monarch the 
expense of supporting the Parisian lamps, during five 
months of the year, amounted to 50,000 £. Sterling. 


HOTELS. 


This word signifies.any large, and splendid house, wheth- 
er a publick inn, where rooms are let to lodgers, or a pri” 
vate dwelling. The number of buildings of this descrip- 
tion is estimated at five hundred and fifty. In monarchic- 
al times they weve mostly inhabited by’ publick officers, 
rich ‘merchants, and grandees of the court. They are 
in general - but two, or, at most, three stories high, 
built of large hewn stone, and stand several rods back from 
the street. The gardens attached to them are of various 
sizes, and, in some instances, are laid out with much taste. 
The arrangement frequently displays a combination of the 
English and French modes of gardening, which are very 
different. Inthese enclosures you find an extensive assem. 
blage of foreign and indigenous plants ;—you find, indeed, 
every thing but what is usefud. And a neglect of this vul- 
gar part of the establishment is not to be wondered at 5 for 
the French, you know, build, dress, converse, dance and 
garden, for elegance,—not for convenience; for show ;— 
not for utility, 
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In front of the hotel is a paved yard, or court, capacious 
enough to hold the carriages and horses of a goodly number 
of visitors. It communicates with the street, by a broad 
double gate, by the side of which lives the listening porter. 
Asiygle rap with the ponderous knocker, which hangs on 
the gate, brings him instantly to his post. He opens to 
you, less growlingly than the old janitor of Erebus, and, af- 
ter enquiring, if you wish to see Monsieur, ou Madame, he 
rings the house bell for a servant, or else, conducts you in 
himself, with all the ease of an accomplished courtier.— 
There are in Paris, the hotels excluded, 


. 30,000 DWELLING HOUSES. 


These are principally constructed of rough stones, cemented 
together with plaster. There aresome brick houses in the 
oldest. parts of the town. The plaster is used in a liquid _ 
state, and poured into the work as fast as it is laid up. It 
insinuates itself into all the vacuities of the wall, and unit- 
ing with the stone, the whole becomes, ina short time, one 
permanently consolidated mass, 

The lower windows of nearly all the houses are secured 
against the encroachment of midnight depredators by strong 
jron grates, which give them too much the appearance of 
prisons. 

The Parisians have recently commenced numbering their 
houses, in such a manner, that all the odd numbers shall fall 
on one side of the street, and the even oues on the other. 
This is a great convenience both to the citizens and to 
strangers. Knowing the number of the house, at which 
you wish to call, you can, as soon as you enter the street, 
determine on which side to drive or walk, and thus avoid 
the necessity of crossing a dirty street, and exposing your- 
self to hindrances, and danger, from a throng of people, or 
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a press of coaches. This is no small advantage, especially 
in the night. 

The French claim the honour of being the inventors of 
this new method of house-numeration, but, if I mistake not, 

t was known and practised, in America, long before it was 
published in France, or in Etrope. Is not this the way in 
which the houses in Philadelphia have always been num. 
bered ? 

Historians tell us that the land, on which Paris stands, 
was once a dismal, muddy swamp—un vil amas de boue.— 
It is low, flat, and moist, and is partially deluged by every. 
uncommonly abundant fall of rain. Last week, after a co- 
pious shower of two hours duration, a number of streets 
were filled with water nearly to the doors of the houses. I 
happened, at the time, to be half a mile from my lodgings. 
Returning home I was obliged to cross the streets, in several 
places, on little board bridges, which’had been thrown over 
the water by a parcel of street-cleaners, and other half-starv- 
ed wretches, to whom I cheerfully gave a few copper coins, 
for saving me from the effects of wet feet. It is their har- 
vest season, and they sometimes solicit the little gratuity 
with troublesome importtinity. But humanity forbids your 
blaming, or denying them. 


‘ Necessity demands their daily bread ; 
Hunger is insolent and will be fed.’ 
They are not unreasonable. A ‘sifigle sous they ‘accept 
With gratitute, make a low bow, aid pray for another flood. 
:, ADIN, 
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LETTER XV. 
Paris, 22°September, 1807. 


The memorials of the revolution are passing away —The de. 
cade abolished —The Sabbath restored—Churches rebuilt, or re- 
paired. —The letter, N. the initial of Napoleon. placed on the fas 
cade of the Louvre.—Many marks of the ‘ reign of terror’ still 
visible—Cities of Europe are better furnished with publick waiks 
and squares, than those of America.—The park in Boston—a 
cow pasture !—Publick squares of Paris. — Place Victoire —Statue 
of Louis XIV.—Place de fa Concorde, on which stood the statue, 
and scaffold of the family of the Bourbons.—Unpviralleled cruel- 
ties of the revolutionists.—Character of Louis X VI.—His death. 
—Criminality 5f his murderers. Decapitation of the queen { 
the princess Elizabeth; and the duke of Orleans.—Flight of 
the duke of Artois, and the king’s aunts.—Imprisonment and 
death of the dauphin.—End of the Capet dynasty, which lasted 
$06 years, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
You ask—‘ If the vestiges of the fevoltition are not 
rapidly disappearing ?’ To this I give you, without hesita- 
tion, an affirmative reply. - You know with what infuriate 
violence the enemies of monarchy ard religion assailed the 
church, and the throne. It was not sufficient to degrade, im 
prison, and decapitate the sovereign, and his nobility. It 
was not enough to destroy the Sabbath, to butcher the 
priests, confiscate their property, and to demolish the church- 
es, or consecrate them to the service of worse than heathen 
divinities. The devastating spirit did not stop here. 
Many of the streets anciently bore the names of some fa- 
vourite saints, Palaces, bridges, gardens &c. were desiznat- 
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ed by the term royal. These names were the remembran- 
cers of religion, and of kingly government ; and therefore 
could not be endured. Grown hateful to the pure eyes of 
the regenerators of France, they were all speedily revolu- 
tionized. The Palais Royal, the Place Royal, atid’ Notre 
Dame, were made to exchange their names for the Palace of 
Equality, the Place of Indivisibility, and the Temple of 
Reagon. The words saint, monarch, royal were every 
where proscribed, and obliterated.—But the infernal. torna- 
do at length spent its force. In sweeping down all that 
was good and great ; in spreading desolation and death 
through one of the finest countries on the globe, its tremen- 
dous energy was exhausted ; and its terrilick roar gradually 
diedaway. Though the mischiefs, it has occasioned, are 
not, and will not, be forgotten, or repaired, in the present 
age, or century, the memorials of its ravages are daily di- 
minishing. The new division of time is abolished—the de- 
ézde is done away—the sabbath is readmitted to its place 
in the calendar—the goddess of reason has lost her worship- 
pers—the churches are cleared of their rubbish, and repair- 
ed—their altars, images, and paintings reappear—religion, 
or its form, is legally reinstated. 

The ancient names of streets, gardens, squares, and bridg- 
es are nearly all restored. The marks of revolutionary 
havoc, which lately appeared on the Louvre, and the pal- 
ace of the Thuilleries, are removed. Great numbers of 
workmen are, at this moment, employed in repairing and 
decorating thes¢ habitations of ancient royalty. The south 
facade of the Louvre has undergone such a rubbing as to 
make it appear entirely new. In surveying this wonderful 
monument of architectural genitis, from the south bank of 
the Seine, your attention is immediately attracted by the 
capital letter, N. which has recently been cut, in the stone; 
3D 
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near the top, at small,but equal,distances all along the front 
of the edifice.. Thus Napoleon the First is kindly giving 
to posterity the initial, of his name. 
Notwithstanding these changes, and others, some of 
which I shall hereafter .notice, you still find, in every part 
of the city, traces of the ‘ reign ofterror.’ On most of the 
publick buildings you still see the following inscription, 
| Written in large conspicuous létters. 
~ ~ REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE, UNE ET INDIVISIBLE. 
Liserte, EGALITE, FRATERNITE, and in some places 
| the words, ou LA MoRT. 
j | The cities of Europe are, in general, much better furnish- 
| ed with publick squares, gardens, and other pleasure 
grounds, than those of America. _ In this species of embel- 
lishment and convenience the large towns and cities of New- 
England are extremely deficient, From the little attention 
paid to this particular, one would suppose the inhabitants — 
believed, that neither they, nor their descendants, would 
éver need any other airing, than could -he had by raising 
the windows of their houses; or any other amusement, than 
might be found within the precincts of their own dwell. | 
ings. 
What would be the surprise of aParisian on being told, that 
the best, and, indeed, the only, summer promenade, which 


—s 


the opulent citizens of Boston possess, is, aud always must ) 

be, a cow-pasture ? It was on this condition, you well know, 

that that beautiful plat, called the park, which might easi- " 

lie ly be converted into one of the finest gardens in the world, ; 
| Was given tothe town. The donor, withall his generosi- | | 
fy, must haye had a very singular taste. Had he takena I 

| trip to Paris, he would, no doubt, have calculated, with a 


steat accuracy, how many-eows might be pastured, or how 
trary potatocs grown, in the enchanting gardens of the 
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T huillerics, the Luxembourg, and in the Champs-Elisees, 
Po be delighted With the view of a hundred’ cattle feeding 
and sporting, in the midst of an elegantly’ built town, sap: 
poses a fondness for pastoral life, which characterizes but 
few of the good people of our times. 

’ Beside several gardens, and fine w alks on'the Boulvards, 
the French capital contains ¥ 
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75 PUBLICK SQUARES, 


Most of them, however,are too diminutive to deserve the 
name. Some are spacious and surrounded by elegant 
buildings. A number of them were anciently adorned 
with statues of the French kings. Inthe Place Victoire 
was one of Louis XIV in bronze. “A vast winged wo- 
man, representing victory, was, close hehind his back,” 
says a writer of that time, “holding ferth a laurel crown 
over the king’s head; with one foot on @ globe. This I 
like not, for instead of giving victory, she seems to tire him 
with her company: The Roman Victory was a little pup- 
pit inthe emperor’s hand, which he could dispose of at 
pleasure. But this woman is enough to give a man a sur: 
feit.” In the Place Vendéme was ah enofmous equestrian 
statue of the same monarch, the metal of which weighed 
thirty six tons. It was twenty two feet in height, and pla- 
ced on a pedéstal of white marble, whose elevation was 
thirty feet from the ground. These, and all similar, mon- 
uments of monarchical pride agd vanity were transformed 
by the revolutionary alchymists, not into gold or silver, but 
into cannon and other instruments of destruction. 

This kind of decoration is beginning to reappear. I 
have already informed you, that one ofthe French gener- 
als, who fell at the battle of Marengo, is now figuring in 
marble near the Pont-Neuf; and J should not be’at all sare 
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prised if the emperor himself, swollen to half the size of the 
Rhodian colossus, should erelong take it into his head to 
mount a pedestal in some conspicuous part of the metropo- 
lis. 

Seme, of the publick squares ofParis were, during the rev- 
olution, the theatres of violence, barbarity, and death.— 
Here were perpetrated many of those deeds of cruelty, 
and of worse than savage inhumanity, which have fixed such 
a blot on the French character, as no length of time will be 
able io wipe away. The guillotine, that infernal instra- 
ment, w hich, at one time, was called the national razor, at 
another the prime minister of Roberspierre, and, at another, 
the regenerator of mankind, long stood in the : 


PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


This is a spacious, paved area, of an octagonal form, situ- 
ated directly west of the garden of the Thuilleries. It is. 
limited on the north by a row of magnificent edifi- 
ces, ornamented with insulated columns of the Corinthian 
order, and terminated by two pavilions, It is separated in- 
to four parts by two streets; one running from north te 
soyth, from the Madelaine church to the river; and the 
other crossing it at right angles, running from the palace 
west, to the Champs- Llysees. At the intersection of these 
sireets there formerly stood an equestrian statue of Louis 
XV. habited in the Roman style, and crowned with laurels. 
Near this honoured spot was erected the scaffold, on which 
the grandson, and successor, of this monarch, together with 
the flower of the French nobility, and many illustrious lite- 
rary, scientifick, and political characters, was decapitated.— 
Tnever walk across this square, without thinking how often 
its pavements have been drenched with the blood, of phi- 
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losophers and statesmen, priests and princes, the virtuous 
and the vicious. | , ee : 
When I had read Mercier’ s account of some of the most 
horrid tragedies, which were acted here, and in other parts” 
of the city,I threw the work from me,as a tissue of falshoods, 
or, at least, of palpable exagerations. I did not believe it 
possible for civilized men. to transform themselves, all at 
once, into a race of maniacs and cannibals. But I have 
since conversed with several persons, who were eye-wit- 
nesses of these awful transactions, and who assure me that, 

in this work, “ the half is not told.” , 

The relation, which a lady gave me, a few evenings ago, 
of her own sufferings, and of the massacres of nearly all her 
family, was more shocking than any thing I had before 
heard, orread. It drew tears plentifully down her own 
cheeks, and would have moved to sympathy any heart less 
hard than marble. 

| Imagining that you are ignorant, as I was, of many facts, 
which transpired during this period of anarchy and carnage, 
I shall transmit to you a few ofthose, which I have col- 
lected from the writings, and lips, of persons on whose nar- 
rations reliance may be placed, 

- On the. twenty-first of January, 1793, Louis XVI. here 
yielded up a life, which had been rendered miserable by 
the ingratitude, injustice, and cruelty of his own subjects. 
Most of the Parisians, I am informed, were ignorant of his 
condemnation, till the sentence was actually executed. 
The concourse of people, however, who witnessed his death 
was very great. Had the unfortunate monarch possessed 
the discernment and energy ofBonaparte, he would proba- 
bly have avoided ap ignominious death, and, perhaps, have 
been, at thig moment, seated on the throne of France. He 
had many virtues, but they were virtues fit for other times, 
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His disposition was mild, peaceful, a forgiving; but he 
had no force of character. He was tinable to check the dis. 
sentions that sprang up in hisown family. He was irreso- 
lute and changeable, when he ought to have been bold and 
inflexible. To day he mingles with the multitudes at the 
Champs de Mars; hears Talleyrrand read mass, aod takes 
the oath to support the constitution, which he secretly de- 
tests. ‘Tomorrow he repents of what he has done, and op- 
poses the decrees of the National Assembly. 

‘Given up to the guidance of others, he was himself too 
inattentive to the affairs of the state, and to his own dan- 
ger*, While the Assembly were voting the abolition of the 
titles of majesty and sire,and every day abridging his pow- 
er, he was engaged inthe amusements of the palace, or 
hunting with his parisites at Marley. Tt needed no super. 
natural discernment to foresce, that that spirit, which was - 
daily encroaching on his prerogatives, and insulting his au- 
thority, would, if not repressed, finally effectuate his ruin. 
He was patient under present calamities, and blind to ‘the 
future. 

Suppose incendiaries were setting fire to your dwelling, 
and you paid no attention fo if, or rather used such feeble 
and improper exertions to extinguish the flame, as only 


Js . , Pa 
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* ‘Che most dispassionate narrators of the revolutionary events 
all agtee in asserting, that an immense majority of the Parisians 
were far from. desiring the death of the king. __Lacretelle 
says that they, “ regarded this sacrifice with horror ;” that ma- 
ny of those, who attended the execution, returned home, sad, 
absorbed in thought, and shut themselves up in their families to 
weep :—that during the whole day Paris was silent—its streets 
were deserted except by the “ bands’of robbers who by their bar- 
barous songs he dancing expressed fury, while they wished to 
imitate joy.’ 
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served to increase it, till it got beyond the power of con- 
trol. Could you then remain inactive, while seeing the 
timbers falling aud crushing your children and domestics to 
death, and ready every moment, to iiivolve you in the com- 
mion destruction, and satisfy your conscietice with a “ What- 
ever is, is right”. Such was the part which Louis acted. 

There are many circumstances, which lead me to fear, 
that the tranquility, which he showed in the midst of his 
misfortunes, and which the world has so mach extolled, 
arose more from stupidity, or from an ill-grounded hope 
that he should not fall a sacrifice to the rage of his ene- 
mies, than from a willing submission to the determinations 
ofheaven. It is evident, fhat he had to the last some. ex- 
pectation that his life would be spared. When his sentence 
was read, he appeared to be disappointed, and, Mercier de- 
clares, | (but Mercier was his enemy,) that he flew into a 
passion. The last consolatory words of his confessor—*Go, 
son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven,’ did not calm his pertar- 
bed bosom, or diminish his dread of death. On thescaf- 
‘fold he struggled so hard with the executioners, that the 
fatal knife, instead of falling on his neck, cut through the 
back part of the head, and severed the jawbone. Thus di- 
ed one of the niost amiable of men, but one of the most 
unfit to stem the torrent of revolutionary misrule. 

Do not suppose, that in drawing this sketch of the king’s 
character, I wish to palliate the conduct of his murderers; 
and murderers I consider not only those; who beheaded 
him, but all who voted: his condemnation. Never, perhaps, 
were men, unless we except the crucifiers of our blessed 
Saviour, guilty ofa greater crime. It was the double 
crime of the worst of treason and of the basest ingratitude ; 
for many efthem the king had loaded with personal fa- 
vours. The guillotine has sent most of these regicides to 
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account for their conduct at the bar of impartial justice — 
And those, who survive, though some of them are now 
basking in the sunshine,of imperial favour, will soon be ar- 
raigned at the same tribunal. opis 

The queen met her fate with more fortitude. She was 
not allowed a carriage, but was dragged to the place of 
death, in a common cart. ‘She was dressed,’ says one, 
who saw her, ‘with simplicity and taste,’ She fainted on 
the scaffold ; but no mercy was shown her; she was in the 
hands of those Ww ho thirsted for her blood ; the horrid ma- 
chine did its w ork. 

Elizabeth the king’s sister, who her enemies. acknowl- 
edge, ‘had no other crime than that of her birth,’ shared 
the same fate.... The duke of Orleans also expired on the 
scaffold. ‘The duke of Artois made his escape to England, 
where he is supported by the government, and occupies 
apartments in the palace of Holyroodhouse at Edinburgh. 
The king’s aunts fled to the pope for protection, but the 
pope, being soon unable to protect himself, dismissed the 
fugitives to seek an asylum elsewhere. The dauphin, or 
prince royal, you probably recollect; died in the Temple. 
He was six years old at the time of hisconfinement. The 
Commune appointed a cobber, a profane wretch, to be his 
sole tutor aud governor. . The only business of this fellow 
was, to teach the young prince to swear, curse his father, 
eall his mother by the vilest names, aid tocry ‘long live 
the Sans-culottes.’ Some assert that, his death was occa- 
sioned hy a schropulous complaint, and others that he was 
poisened. 

_ Thus was destroyed and dispersed the royal family of 
France, which, but a few years before; had been almost 
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adored by the whole nation*. Thus ended the Capet dy- 
hasty, which had existed e/-,.t hundred and sik yearé. 





——:0:0:0:a—— 
LETTER XVI. 
Paris, 23 September, 1807. 


Robespierre—His atrocious and unprovoked cruelties.—His 
plan for consolidating the republick.—Horrible maseacre in the 
Parisian prisons. —Mock tribunal.—Astassination of the clergy. 
—The princess Lamballe ; one of the most amiable of her sex 
—She was killed with bayonets—her heart torn out—her hedd 
cut off and carried through the streets on a pole.—The hearts of 
some of the victims were broiled on coals and presented to their 
friends.—Many of the adherents of Robespierre accompanied, 
or followed him to the scaffold.—Samson, the executioner.— 
The guillotine is now secluded from the publick view: 


: 
4 
SteeeSseveteSsecececs 


My Frrenv, 
I Lerr you emmetia on the Place de la Concorde, 


*When Moore wrote his “* View of Society and Manners,” the 
attachment of the French nation to this same monarch and his 
family was excessively strong, ‘ If he happens to be a little iri- 
disposed,’ says this inimitable journalist, ‘ all Paris, all France, 
is alarmed as if a real calamity was threatened. Ata review; 
the troops perform their manceuvres unheeded by such of the 
spectators as are within sight of the king. They are all engross- 
ed in contemplation of the Prince, At mass, it is the king; 
not the priest, who is the object of attention. The Host is ele- 
vated but the people’s eyes remain fixed upon the face of theif 
beloved monarch. This excessive attachment extends to every 

Branch of the royal family.” 
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Modern Paris. Marcy, 
On this spot, which has drunken in the blood of Louis and 
his family ; of the noble Malesherbes, and a hundred other 
illustrious personages, who deserved a better fate ;—on this 
spot, Robespierre, that demoh in human form, expired ur- 
der the knife of the guillotine. With his life he made but 
a sorry atonement for his numberless crimes. His atroci- 
ties s surpassed tl those of Nero, or Caligula. He mowed down, 
‘unprovoked, multitudes of _ Persons, of all ages, characters, 
and sexes. Being once asked, what bounds he intended fo 
put to his proscriptions, he calmly replied, ‘That all who 
had seen the old government would regret it, and, tbere- 
fore, every individual, who was more than fifteen, at the 
commencement of the revolution, must be sacrificed in order 
to consolidate the republick.’ He liad unhappily proceed- 
ed very far inthe accomplishment of his execrable purpose 
before ‘ his méasure of iniquity was fall.’ 

He was, no doubt, one of the principal instigators to the 
massacre of the prisoners on the memorable second of Sep- 
tember 1792: During two, or three weeks, the number of 
prisoners had been augmented almost daily, by hundreds 
of persons of rank, fortune, influence, and wofth, who were 
arrested, says a writer of the time, ‘ without any legitimate 
motive, without denunciation, and without any trace ofa 
crime.” 

_ Qn the morning of this‘day the attention of the Parisians 
was, designedly, turned toWards the Prussian army, which 
it was falsely‘ reported,'wére advancing into the heart of 
‘France.—This was the appointed moment for attack. The 
to¢sin sounded ; the dlarm catinon was discharged; and’a 
‘band of ruffians, armed with sabres, and furnished with pro- 
scription-lists, marched to the prisons, and broke pen the 
doors. A meck tribunal was crea'ed in each ‘prison ;° a ta- 
Ule, covercd-with bottles, andlisis of the names of the in- 
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tended victims, was surrounded by half intoxicated judges. 
All, who were on the death-rolls, were called from their 
gloomy apartments to the tribunal. The ju s put to 
each of ‘hem, the question —* who are you ? and, ‘Searcely 
waiting for an answer, delivered them over to the assassin: 
who led them to the door, and there massacred them, in 
cold blood. 

In one of the prisons were confined two hundred ; and fif- 
ty priests, among which number were the archbishop of 
Arles, the bishops of Beauvais, and of Saintes, with many 
others of the most respectable and pious of the French cler- 
gy. They were all murdered but two or three, A part 
of them were killed with muskets, but on Ddeing. told by. the 
females who flocked in crowds, to witness the horrid scene, 
that this method was too noisy, the, assassins, through po- 
liteness to them, dispatched the rest with sabres and bayo- 
nets. 

The same carnage was extended to all the prisons. _ At 
the one called la Force,was confined the princess Lamballe. 
This lady was known to all Paris by her amiable man- 
ners, and by her constant and successful endeavours, to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, and relieve distress in what- 
ever form she found it. She had never been denounced, 
or censured in any of the publick papers, or hand. bills.— 
When she was brought before these terrifick judges, a hund- 
red voices were instantly raised to plead for her par- 
don. Even the assassins hesitated fora mgment, whether 
to strike, or withhold, the fatal blow, But they did. not 
hesitate long. For, as if angry at their momentary relent- 
ing, a number of them rushed forward at once, and plunged. 
their bayonets in her body. She fell lifeless. Her head 
and breasts were cut off, her body opened, her heart torn 
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' out, her head stuck upon a pole,and borne through the city, 
and her body dragged after it. 

One of these barbarous wretches carried to a lady, on 
the end of a pike, a human heart, which appeared to have 
been just broiled on the embers, and presenting ‘it to her 
said, “Madame, you may eat it with safety, for it is the 
heart of your uncle !!” Hundreds of instances of similar 
barbarity might be enumerated, but the subject is too 
shocking to dwell on. I have said enough to give you 
some idea of the extent to which the French people carri- 
ed their ‘ love of liberty.’ | 

Most of the satellites af Robespierre accompanied, or soon 

followed, their leader to the scaffold. Twenty two were 

guillotined at the same time with him, and seventy more 

the next day. Samson, the chief executioner in Paris, had 

become, by long experience, so astonishingly expert in 

‘2 managing the machine, that these seventy persons were all 
decapitated in the short space of twenty five minutes. 

That period of the revolution, which is emphatically cal- 
led the ‘ reign ef terror,’ closed with the downfal of Rob- 
espierre. 

The Parisians are now under so good control, that the 
continual sight of the guillotine is no longer deemed neces- 
sary to terrify them intotheir duty. It is secluded from 
publick view, and never seen, unless at the time of the ex- 
ecution of criminals. These executions, which in conse- 
quence of the vigilance of the police, are very infrequent, 
always take place at the Place de Greve. Should any un- 

happy delinquent be sent into eternity in this way, during 
my stay here, it is probable, that curiosity will lead me to 
become a spectator of the execution, 
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[We have derived much pleasure from a perusal of the following interest- 
ing paper, and are unwilling to deny ourselves the gratifi¢ation of pre- 
senting itentire to the readers of the Repertory. It is copied from the 
first volume of the “ New-England Journal of Medicine and Surgery” — 
a periodical work, of high, and increasing, excellence, published in 
Boston. Some of the sentiments conveyed in the ensuing communica, 
tion are novel, at least to us, and are, we believe, in perfect opposition 
to the popular and almost universally prevalent notions in respect to 
the subject of bathing; but, we imagine, they will be found, generally 
to becorrect. Of the immense utility of frequent bathing, especially, 
in the warm months of summer, we have abundant proofs from our own 
experience. Topersons of studious, and sedentary, habits the practice 
is nearly indispensable. } 


REMARKS ON COLD BATHING. 
BY J. G. COFFIN, M. D- 


Ix the course of these remarks, which are intended for 
the well only, I shall notice some of the causes which have 
prevented a more general use of the cold bath ; assign the 
rules by which it should be conducted ; and add something 
concerning its advantages. 

The idea of plunging into cold water, or of applying it to 
the surface of the body, is to most people quite formidable, 
and this fear attended with doubts of its utility, is suffi- 
cient to deter many from trying it. Some individuals have 
not given a thought on thesubject ; others have bathed un- 
der improper circumstances, haye been injured in conse- 
quence, and will bathe no more; while a small proportion 
only ofthe inhabitants of New-England have understood 
the theory of bathing, and have practised it with equal 
pleasure and advantage. And yet it must be adinitted, 
that ablution in some form or other, is incumbent on all 
who think health worth preserving, or who would move in 
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a pure atmosphere. It may be said too, as a cause of the 
neglect of this practice, that even physicians, till lately, 
have but little attended to this great means of cleanliness 
and health, and that they have afforded but. slender ine 
struction or encouragenient to those inclined to adopt it. 
It has been, and still is, a very prevalent sentiment, that 
we must not go into.cold water when warm, but must wait 
till we are cold before we bathe. So fundamental and im- 
portant is this error, that cold bathing will never become 4 
gencral or popular practice, because it can never be a safe 
ove, till it is completely corrected and exploded. | 

How has it happened that certain persons wha have bath- 
ed under every favourable circumstance, excepting that 
only of temperature, have been injured? Because they 
have gone into the water when they were cold. 

{rrall these instances, had the animal, heat been raised: 
by exercise to a genial warmth before the operation, the 
effect would have been not only safe, but exhilarating and 
tonic, It is a familiar fact, that a certain degree of heat is 
necessary to support life, and that a higher degree is requi- 
site for health. Successive subductions from this heat are 
followed by inconveniences, disease, and ultimately, death. 
Cold bathing is at first, and for a short time, a cooling pro- 
cess, and the mischief from going cold into the water arises 
from such a reduction of temperature as disturbs or, for a 
time, suspends, those operations of the system on which the 
evolution of heat depends, and thus, prevents that reac- 
tion, that glow of warmth, which is at ouce the attendant 
and proof of salutary and refreshing bathing. | Where 
there is a tolerable share of strength and a suitable .elevae 
tion of temperature, it is believed that this reaction never 
fails to take place. If it should be asked, whether heat op 
the other hand, may not, mount too high to adinit of bath. 
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ing in safety ? I reply that it seems never to do 80 unless it 
arises from a degree of exercise so violent as to derange at 
the same time the important functions of the circulation 
and breathing. I would not, for instance, advise a man 
who from a furious contest at cricket, running, or any other 
éxcessive exertion had raised his temperature to 106 or 
108 degress, accompanied with a feverish rapidity, and ful- 
ness of the pulse, and an almost convulsive respiration to 
dive into the sea ; but I could assure the same man, that 
if at another time his heat should ascend to the same 
height from common walking, finder a meridian sun, that 
nothing else would so soon reduce him to the standard and 
Sensations of health; from which the only deviation in aif 
case would be, excess of temperature. 

The first rule then to be observed in taking the cold bath 
is, not to go inte the water when cold. 

For several years past from May to November, I have 
been in the habit of walking or riding on horseback freely 
till 22 or 1 o’clock of the day, hastening to the water’s edge/ 
and plunging in with the least possible delay ; and in no in- 
stance have I regretted the habit , but én the contrary have 
foimd it alike grateful and invigorating. On many of these 
occasions, as must be supposed, the temperature of the-body 
was very considerably augmented, both from exercise and’ 
atmospherick heat, and sometimes there was a free perspi- 
vation. But while the body remains strong and an elevas 
ted temperature is sustained by a continued operation of the 
calorific powers of the system, pretty free sweating at its 
commencement, forms no objection to cold bathing in my 
opinion. 

But when at the close of the labourer’s day, the strength 
has been exhausted by uninterrupted exertion, and the 
heat of the body has been dissipated by long continued pet- 
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spiration, nothing could be more hazardous than the cold, 
or more refreshing that the warm bath. 

The cold bath should be taken before meals, when the stoin- 
ach is empty. 

Judging from the testimony of others, as well as from my 
own experience, I should recommend the hour before din- 
ner as the best time for bathing. 

The open beach is preferable to the dark and narrow lim- 
its of most bathing houses, excepting only the wantofa 
screen from the rays of a scorching sun. 

Great solar heat acting oh the body while dressing, con- 
siderably lessens that refreshment’ which would othe: wige 

continue to be longer felt, alter performing this indispensa- 
ble part of the regimen of health. ) 


The last rule I shall offer is, to stay but a short time in the 
water. The first effect of the nsppldent ia of colt! water, to 


the skin, is to constringe the vessels én the surface, and to 
propel the bléod fo the centre of the body. 

The organé of the circulation, roused to increased action, 
by an augmented influx of their appropriate stimulus, 
send back the blood to the surface, producing heat and 
redness of the skin. . 

But should the hather remain in the water, not only till 
this reaction had taken place, but till the attending warmth; 
should be imparted toa coider medium, than that we in- 
habit, hé would retirn from it chilled and shivering, and 
without great care and activity, in regaining his lost heat; 
by warn clothing, brisk exercise, &e. he iwoiild be exposed 
to much sitffering, for his temerity. Many boys, and indis* 
creet persons, are every yedr injured in this way. To 
plunge two or three times, and to remain in the water one 
or two minutes, is abundantly sufficient; for all the gaod 


purposes of cold bathing. 
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The laxury, the delightfal effects, and even the moral 
tendency of bathing, have been long since noticed, and re- 
corded’; bat instead of ‘laying this evidence ‘belire the 
readér, I content myself, rather with the suggestions of rea 
son, and the more recent. téstitnony of ‘experience, to sanc- 
tion the practice I oad The grateful sensations, the 
refreshment, a and renovated vigour, corporeal, and mental, 
which result from the cold bath, rightly managed, are 
more easily recollected than described. 

One of the most prolifick sources of disease, in this cli- 
tate, are the frequent and great variations of our weather. 
Whatever therefore, can dilninish the susceptibility of the 
human fabrick, to be thus injured, must be extensively 
useful, This morbid susceptibility, or tendency. to disease, 
is'accumulated by téo much cloathing, and a sedentary 
life, in heated apartments ; it is destroyed by frequent ex- 
ercise in the open air, and i in a remarkable degred, by cold 
bathing. , 

As a sticcess tna with danger, énables the mind 
to surmount the influence of fear, so the greater, more sud- 
iien, but transient impressions from the resoiitces of art, 
erable the body; to pass unhurt, through the legs rapid, but 
incessant fluctuations of a variable sky. When the feet; for 
example; in winter suffer £0 severely frorh cold; as to ren- 


der the whole’ sysem, restless and uneasy, and to invite «lis 


ese, the pain and danger are entirely r2moved, by rubbing 
them ove or ‘two minutes, in cold water or snow, covering 
them “with ‘woolen hose, aid walking till they become 


thoroughly warm. Altera little discipline, this expexis 


ment will be pleasant, and the feet are not then easily ine 
cominoded, nor health impaired, by wet or cold applied to 
them. The best time, for this local bathing, is gn rising 


frém bed. In the’ same manner, iitwersien in ccld water, / 
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counteracts the morbid susceptibility of the whole body. 

Many people who experience sickness, from taking. cold, 
are led bya false association, to consider cold, as 2 morbid 
agent only, not recollecting that cold air, or cold water, 
modified by different circumstances, may either excite, 
prevent or cure ¢ sea - The want of this bas iyigstt 
has prejudiced many against cold bathing. Evel y body 
knows, that cold, in some of its forms, or combinations, occa- 
sions many deviations from health, and it is equally true, 
that cold bathing, may be made to prevent, or cure, al- 
most half the catalogue of the nosologists. In the periods of 
ancient simplicity, before the charms of nature had given 
place to the illusions of art, it was believed, that. innocence 
and health, constituted the principal attractions of ‘personal 
beauty, and it was justly inferred, from what was even 
then known of bathing, ‘that all who would improve these 
separate attractions, or preserve their enviable union, : 
should visit the ocean. Hence the mythologists represent 
Venus, as. deriving her origin from the sea. 

This is doubtless, the best cosmetic, and the only one 
we would réc ‘ormmme..d, 

The same facts and reasoning, which explain the Nad 
acier and influence of temperature, i in Telation to. the cold 
bala, furnish the only correct theory, respecting the drinks 
ing of cold water. So long as the strength of the body, : re: 
mains unimpaired, and the important offices of breathing, 
and the circulation of the fluids are steady, gad ‘regular, 
cold liquids may. be taken i into the stomach,. with the great-, 
er freedom, in proportion, to the increased temperature 
and dryness of the skin. 

According to my observations, afier having made a , free 
use of ice, in water, and fermented drinks, for a series of 
years, I’ should say, that if coll water could ever, do harm, 


















as ‘a beverage, under the circur astances j 
must be from its quantity, and not its ren 
accide however, I have 2 never I heard of, nor alate, 
though it may happen. | 
mperature on health, is constantly operating > and produ- 
cing deplorable effects. ‘To persons about to leave a warm 
apartment, particularly. females, the direction is, to cool 
themselves before they inhale the outer air, in order to 
avoid the ill consequences of a too ‘sudden change of tem- 
perature, 

~ "This direction is the reverse of what ought to ‘be incul- 
cated, and is well suited to produce the evil, it is. intended 
to prevent. 

In what manner are Persons usually made sick, by re- 
turning from the ball- -room, or a warm parlour, ina win 
ter evening ? Undoubtedly by being exposed to a degree 
of cold, of sufficient intensity and duration, to induce dis- 
ease. This is to be avoided by carefully cultivating a 
good share of heat till we set out, and by supporting it, 
while in the air by warm clothing, active exercise, or both. 
No one in health was ever injured by passing through the 
cold night air, so far as temperature merely is concerned, 
who came into it while warm}, and with the means of pre- 
serving this warmth to his own house. 

When about to be exposed to the certain loss of more 
or less heat, we should cherish and preserve this. essential 
property ‘of health, that we may be ina condition to part 
with some and yet retain enough of it fo secure us against 
the approach of disease. : 
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Extract of an Eulogy on Dr. Benjamin Rush, pronounced 
at the annual Commencement at Middlebury College, 18¢h 
August 1813, by Mr. Abiel P, Mead, 

Trev by the test of moral and intellectual excellence, 
the character of Dr. Benjamin Rush, late professor. of Med- 
icine in the university of Pennsylvania, is unrivalled. He 
stood on an eminence and glory covered kim | To do jus- 
tice to his character, would, indeed, be impossible to any 
pen, not inspired with his own spirit, _ But the difficulty 
does not, as in the delineatian of many great characters, con- 
sist in the necessity of describing virtuous actions, that 
were never performed, voluntary privations, that were nev- 
er borne, piety that was never felt, and, in a word, a life 
that was never lived, | Thopgh his sun has.set in glory, 
yet, like blessings departing never,to return, it sat to us in » 
gloom. Though his henign and exalted spirit, unchained 
from earth, hag soared into the heavens, a nation is left in 
mourning. 

Tt is not the torn bosom of the selina individual, that 
jsdoomed to bear alone, the pangs of parting grief—it is 
noi the social circle—-it is not. the band of brethren alone, 
united in the same dignified and favourite science; the 
deep and melancholy groan, Rush is dead!” « Rush is na 
more !’s is wafted through America.on the sighing gale, 
and sends its murmurs through the natiqns of Europe. 

Dr, Rush, was born in the vicinity of Philadelphia, De- 
cember 1745, and received his degree of bachelor of arte 
at the College in New-Jersey. After six years spent in his 
professional studies with Dr. Redman of Philadelphia, he 
resorted to Edinburgh, where he was graduated as Doctor 
of Medicine, in 1768. 

iI is was the distinguished felicity of baskingiin those 
concentrated exhilerating rays, that beamed with such ¢f- 
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fulgence from Monroe, Duncan, Gregory and Black.— 
About this'time a new eta was to commence in dicin- 
the mists of traditional error were ‘about to be 
The genius of Rush was awakened, and miowtiting « on "bold. 
erand more rapid wit ;, he'teft, jealousy, euvy, and. malice 
to réturn, tired and j , from j pursuing., 

Modest and sindssbining, ‘but firm and indefatigable in in 
the defence of correct principle, he opposed himself to that 
temporising moderation, which, under the pretence of 
peace and candor, iniakes’ a willing sacrifice oftruth. “It 
is our duty” said he, “ to live in peace with all men; but 
when this cannot be effected, but at the expence ¢ of truth, 
and the lives of our fellow creatures, ‘our obli ation 3 Lo pres 
serve peace are Cancelled and destroyed.’ “pai The emperick 
and the dogmatist were confounded at his presence. He 
examjned and éxposed to the light of truth,” those errors, 
which had first been Yeceived without examination and af- 
terwards consecrated by the illustrious names of Linnaeus 
and Vogel-sStahl Boerliaave, Cullen and Brown.—Per- 
haps no individdal has done more in the improvement of 
nedicine either of ancient or modern times. 

Having entered a profession in which talents, science, pi- 
ety, benevolence—all the notile, as well as the more refined 
virtues should be éngagéed, Rush found &@ wide, inviting, 
delightful field, for all those excellencies—for all those cxs 
celteticies were hiy, It was not a ficld of violets, or ama. 
ranthine flowers, of fine prospects, of freshening cascades, of 
gently murmuring riffs, or ety: gales—shese are the 
creation of fancy. 

But it. was where pity’s chitd deli ights to linger, to wipe 
frotn the sunken eye and hollow cheek, the chill, cold damp 
of death. It was where the“ strong man by stronger arm 

belabored” gasps for breath. It was where tlie infant, 
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lately smiling i in its mothers arms, is now. struggling i in! the 
grasp of the destroyer. It was where the wretch, the 


votary of vice, was writhing at the feet of her altar. .. 

There are many; who make, great pretensions to benevo- 
lence, that know not how to pity, console, or alleviate him, 
who has purposely, or inconsideratel y, stepped aside from 
the path of virtue; but Rush, the immortal Rush, while 
he applied his medical aid, gently led ‘the wanderer back ; 
thereby imitating the divine example, and illustrating his 
own invaluable sentiment, that,“ evil can finally be anni- 
hilated, only, by being forgiven.” 

During the prevalence of the yellow fever, which raged 
in Philadelphia. in 1793, when. the unrelenting. man-de- 
stroyer, death, was making his horrid and indiscriminate 
ravages, Rush “ came forth like another, Achilles, rallied. 
the hopes of a desponding city, vanquished the destroyer 
of his fellow creatures, and dragged him in triumph, at his 
charriot wheels*.” The chilldamp of evening, the noxious 
vapor, the loathsome apartment of expiring wretcheduess, 
prevented him not from reaching out the cup of healing to 
the meanest of his fellow citizens... Men are often benevo- 
lent from vanity, self-interest, or ambition, but Rush wag 
benevolent in oppasition to the world’s dread laugh, __. 

Sweetly did the incense of his charities ascend to God.— 
Sweetly shall their, remembrance cleave to the bosom of 
the widow and the orphan. 

On his return from Europe, he was.chosen professor of 
chemistry inthe College of Philadelphia 1769,.—Some 
time after the declaration of Independence, he was appoint- 
ed physician general in the armys. In the year 1789 he 


*See his own description of Sydenham, during the plague 
in Loadon, 
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was elected professor of the theury..and practice.of physic, 
in the College of Philadelphia. His principal ‘works are 
four volumes of Medical Inqiiries and Observations ; a vol- 
ume of Introductory Lectures ; Sermons to gentlemen on. 

temperance and exercise ; a volume of Essays, Moral, Lit- 

erary and Philosophical ; and a volume on the diseases of 
the. mind, 

The character of Dr. Rush affords an wala hides 
of the union of piety and talents. It has been asserted, and 
by many belived, that the profession of medicine tends ta 
infidelity... Men, whose minds are ofordinary mould, and,” 
at the same time, diseased with vice, every where find 
temptations to evil. Ifthe study of the mechanism of the 
human body, if the investigation of the works of the Almigh- 
ty, lead to infidelity, then the contemplation of the verdure 
of the fields, the growth and decay of ‘fruits and flowers, the 
thunder rolling in the heavens, the ret of the plan- 
ets, with all their phenomena, is poison, aud pestilence to 
our moral: faculties." But-the ‘beauty, the harmdny, the 
wisdom, which appear in nature’s works, certainly have a 
tendency to lead us with wonder and admiration to the 
great author of them all. Rusw was 4 cH RISTIAN, 

The patriot, the scholar, the philanthropist, the pre-em. 
inent physician was a theek,a humble christian, “ Deo 
adjavante” dwelt upon his lips, in all. his Prescriptions, in | 
all his instructions. “He rejoiced, that he. could: pame ag 
christians, the most eminent physicians that have ever blest 
the world., Hoffman, Haller, Hartley, Boerhaave, Stabl, 
and Sydenham, he exclaims with -enthusiam, were not. a- 
shamed of the gospel of Christ. He taught mile a sub. 
lime, a persuasive eloqheuce, lessons of science tempered 
with the deepest piety. He taught, that physical and 
moral evil, began together, that together they will decline; 
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and \that'wé have ‘the ‘samie’reason, to expect a millefniaf 
Weliveranéé from the one as from the other. But address- 
ing his students with “Affection, be adds, “ Long, ‘long; be- 
fore this revolution in the health and happiness of mankind 
shalf arrive, you and I, gentlemen, tnust ep with our 


fathers inthe silent grave.” 
Wheo éntering on his last course of instructions, hé re= 


niacked to his stidents, that he was ‘deédply impressed with 
the presentiment, that it was th? last céurse of Lectures he 
should ever be permitted todéliver. “The time of my 
fading is near, my years, my infirmities admonish me, that 
hiy departure is-at/ hand.” © The event has verified ‘the~ 
opinion. | He dies 7 and emerging from his clay; with an- 
gelick powers, he seeks the face of his Father in heaven. — 


ee (0; OG 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND ISCERLANEOUY::" 


THE PRESSING MACHINE. 


A new application of mechanical power was lately made 
iw St. James’s Park. The pressing machine of that truly 
ingenius artist Mr. Bramah, was brought to act ou a Mevel 
isuéh manber that two ofthe largest trees in the. Bird 
Oabe Walk were torn out of the ground, with their roots to 
a ‘considerable depth, in abont ‘ten minutes. “The came 
trees Could ‘not’ have’ becn felled, and'their roots dug up {@ 
an’ etjtial dépth, by. two men in less the fou) days, aid the 
waste of timbér wotild have been equai to the Value of the 
Iahoutr. 
| Ch. Coserver. 
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SAWING GRON.. 6 6) 6 ine 


Messrs. Millington and Co. at the Foundry at Hamimer- 
smith, lately tried the ex periment of sawing cast-iron ata 
red heat with a common saw. A bar of an inch and a 
half diameter was sawed through in the time of a similar 
piece of oak, and without prejudice to the saw. 

The same manufacturers have lately invented a mode of 
painting iron in imitation of, marbles, for chimney-pigces, 
and other architectural ornaments. The similarity is $0 
close as to challenge the most accurate inspection. % 

ib. 


VACCINATION. 


The foreign journals mention that Drs. Aubon and La, 
font, physicians at Constantitiople and Salonica, liave dis- 
covered that vaccination is a preservative from the plague. 

Of 6000 adults vaccinated, none caught the contagion ; 
even infants, who were vaccinated, continued to suckle 
mothers who were labouring under the attacks of the 
plague, witliout being infected. 

| ib. 
-—s+co— , 


UTILITY OF STEAM. 


Mr. Carwen of Workington Hall, has for many years pre- 
pared the food of his cattle by steam: He puts: the food 
into wooden boxes, into which he tarns the steam by means 
of separate cocks. He feeds eath milch cow as follows:— 
with steamed chaff, two stone; 1d. ; oil cake, four pounds, 
41.; eight stone of turnips, 4d.; wheat straw, 1d.; or ten- 
pence per day. Each cow yields in return, for 320 days, 
thirteen quarts per day, at - Er quart, Cut hay, steam. 
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ed, would, he says, be an-excellent substitute for chaff and 
oil-cake. Near London he thinks they might cost 2s, per 
day, fed.on this plan, and produce twelve quarts per day 
at 4d. . | | 3 


+ 
_ STEAM... 


‘The plan for heating ihe West Church of Aberdeen by 
stéam, formed by Mr. Robertsou Buchanan, civil engineer, 
has been executed, and gives. perfect satisfaction. The 
fire is put under the boiler.ou- Saturday evening, and con- 
tinues until the congregation meet at the afternoon ser- 
mon, ‘The sicam-heat keeps the church from 46 to 48 
Kabr. and the presence.of the congregation raises it to, 40 or 
55, .Ehe. printing-office of the Glasgow Chronicle, , and 
some other workshops.and, manufactories in that neighbour- 
hood haye been heated in the same manners, 

| ib. 
a — 


DAVi’S ELYMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTKY. 


The celebrated chemist Sir H.Davy has published an 
extensive experimental and scientific work on Agricultural 
Chemistry. He hag instituted an‘examination of the gener- 
al powers.of maiter upon vegetation, whether gravitation , 
cohesion, chemical attraction, heat, light, or clectricity.— 
lic has minutely investigated the organization of plants, 


_the constituent parts.of soils, and the . nature and_ constitu. 


tion of the atmosphere with its influence on vegetable life. 
An extensive experimental inquiry is made into the pro- 
duet and nutritive qualities of different grasses and other © 



























plants used as the food of animals.—An Ane edition of 
this work is shortly to ‘appear. 


 N. Eng. Jour. of Med. and Surg. 
pen ow al 
Articles copied from the Western Gleaner. 


CLAY NEAR PITTSBURCH. 


A species of clay has been lately discovered in the neigh- 
borhood of Wilkinsburgh, onthe land of Charles Wilkins, 
Esq. which seems to be superior in many respects to any. 
other, that has been found in the vicinity of Pittsburgh.— 
It contains alumina and silica in a minute state of division. 
No lime could be discovered in it, and only ‘very smalk 
quantity of iron with a trace of magnesia was detected.— 
It was exposed to a heat of melting iron, or 130°. of Wedge- 
wood’s pyrometer, without either melting or cracking.— 
From these data we may conclude, that by means of a 
proper mixture, exéellent fire-bricks might be constructed 
with it. Fhe smoothness of the surface which it assumes, 
and its power of cohesion would most probably render it 
fit for the manufacture of queensware, and at any rate, we 
may expect to obtain from it a pottery-ware that will stand 
the fire, which is a great desideratum in our domestic econ. 
omy. The quantity of sand which it contains renders it, 
unfit for glass-house crucibles. 


= 
‘OXYD OF MANGANESE, 


Native oxyd of manganese is found near Lancaster, and, 
‘in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, and in the state 
of Virginia, It is often combined withcarhonate of lime, 
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in which case the gas procured from it, will be contamina- 
ted with carbonic acid gas, A specimen of oxyd of maga- 
nese ofa superior quality from the district of St. Gene- 
vieye, Louisiana, is in the collection of the Editor. 


— Ss +o 
EMERALD. 


_ This Mineral is by no means uncommon in. the United 
States. It occurs in the primitive range, and particularly 
in Granite, in which it is imbedded. In the District, of 
Maine it hasbeen found remarkably clear and transparent, 
and in every respect resembling the Siberian Beryl, particu- 
larly that discovered at Topsham, by professor Cleaveland 
of Brunswick College, tke crystals are well defined hexae- 
dral prisms, and are often imbedded in} the smoky quartz 
which abounds in the large grained granite: in some in- 
stances, in point of colour, it equals the finest Peruvian Em- 
erald. 

At Chesterfield in Massachusetts it occurs in great abun- 
dance. Dr. J. F. Waterhouse who has carefully examined 
this locality, informs us that crystals, in hexangular prisms, 
from an ounce and under, to 6lbs. in weight are found sing- 
ly disseminated through the granite... They are of various 
dimensions, from a small size to that ofa foot in diameter, 
their colour light green. The Chesterfield Emerald great- 
Jy resembles that lately discovered in France. If the new 
earth Glucine should be required for the arts or manufact- 
ures, this Emerald would furnish it in abundance ; as such 
is the quantity occurring at this place that Dr. Waterhouse 
obtained upwards of 7Oibs. within a very small space.— 
The Emerald occurs in other parts of M assachusetts, To 
the politeness of Dr. David Hunt we are indebted for sey- 
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eral specimens found by that indefatigable mineralogist, iu 
the vicinity of Northampton and Goshen, 3 

At Haddam in Connecticut this mineral occurs in abun- 
dance, the crystals, are from avery sniall size to several 
inches in length; they are generally of alight yellowisl: 
green and sometimes of an amber colour resembling Topaz, 
Colonel Gibbs has in his possession a crystal of a deep green 
an inch in diameter and several in length, it bears a strong 
resemblance to the peruvian Emerald. Mr. Mather, a 
young mineralogist of great promise, discovered one seven 
inches in length by nine inches in the diagonal diameter, it 
is in the cabinet of Professor Silliman. 

New-York affords but few instances of the production of 
the Emerald. It now and then, though rarely, + occurs in 
the granite veins which traverse the gneiss‘on the Isiand, 
about four miles from the city. 

The Emerald is found in the vicinity of Philadelphia and 
at Chester. These are the principal localities of this min- 
eralin the United States which haveas yet come to-our 
knowledge. As others occur, we shall with pleasure notice 


them. 
American Mineralogical Journal. 
<1 


THE WESTERN GLEANER. 


We have recently received three numbers of a monthly 
magazine, bearing the above title, and published at Pitts- 
burgh, in the western section of the State of Pennsylvania. 
It is composed, in part, of selected ; and in part, of original 
productions, and possesses, in our estimation, a considerable 
degree of merit... Two, or three articles, which we have 
hastily perused, have afforded us a rich mental banquet, 
and we intend, in the next number of the Repertory, to 
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give our patrons:an opportunity to share with us some por-. 
tion of the entertainment.” An attempt to cherish in the 

bosoms,of the inhabitants of our western country,a fondriess 
for the sciences and arts,is truly commendable, and we most 
heartily wish success to the undertaking. 
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3 Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour. 
CowPren. 


Messrs. Ep1rors, 

The following is an extract from apoem written at Ballston in 1805, 
As far as my information on the subject extenJs, but few original cop. 
ies of the work are, at present, in circulation. Should you deem it 
worth inserting in the Repertory, it will afford gratification to at least 
one of your readers. . | ; 


BALLSTON SPRINGS. 


Whence come those crowds that throng the vale below ; 
What healing virtues from the waters flow ? 

Can they give solaceto heart rending care 

Or smooth the features of confirm’d despair ? 

Can they sweet peace of mind, once lost, restore, 

And bid the sting of conscience gall no more? 

Tell me the virtues of this healing spring, 

That bids such crowds attend on hope’s soft wing. 


Not the diseases of the meaner mind, 
Claim most th’ attention of the human kind ; 
Were these rich springs but fraught with mental good, 
That peopled vale were still the desert wood. 
Unused to search the inner man’s disease, 
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In love with temporal health and worldly-ease, fed 4 


' We leave the Fountain that renews the soul, . 
And fly to drink what makes the. body whole... 


Nature, endow’d by Nature’s God, contains 
A simple remedy for Nature’s pains ; i 
And wisdom infinite, with bounty join’d, 
Has to each clime its needful balm ‘assign’d ; 
Here from the solid Rock, a fountain flows, 
A rillof mercy lessening human woes ; 
Oft has it eased rheumatic torturing pain, 
And made the lep’rous skin shine smooth again ; 
Removed the load of life destroying bile, 
And to the languid eye, restored health’s smile: 
The Cripple here hath found his limbs again, 
Thrown down his cratch, and bounded o’er the plain. 
Such are the virtues of those healing springs, 
To whieh the sick resort on sanguine wings. 


To hasten hither, ifthe truth were known, 
The Springs are not th’ inducing cause alone ; 
Many who leave the city’s buzzing scene, 

Come not for health, nor with an ulc’rous skin ; 
The change of scene, and company they try, 

Not from disease, but from themselves to fly. 

So constituted is the himan mind, 
With strong desires, and feelings so refin’d, 

They search for pleasure from terrestrial good, 
Tho’ ne’er with power to fill the mind endow’d: 
From source to source, they’re ever prone to range, 
Till habit stamps them with the love of change ; 
From place to place, they run th’ eccentric round, 
But peace and ease are no where to be found. 


Some Idlers come with talents misapplied, 
The foes of industry, but slaves of ptide ; 
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The slow, but surest course to-win'the prize, 
These men of-honor,-with true taste, despise ; 
With pockets light, and consummate:address, 
Into the fashionable world they press, 

Some youthful heiress’ artless hearts to steal, 
That they may waste their fortunes at their will ; 
Or on the velvet plain, with cards and ball, 
Rob unsuspecting victims of their all ; 

Guile in their heart, and flatt’ry on their tongue, 
They court the old, and fascinate the young ; 
Perverting talents to this 1 vile abuse, 

That might their country serve, in proper use. 


Avarus see, who learn’d ini early days 
To love the Cash, and practice saving ways, 
In hopes that once possess’d of ample gain, 
The perfect Heaven of bliss he should attain ; 
Quarrell’d with many; fought his Conscience down} 
And gave his care-worn brow a constant frown. 
Without a friend, but friends con:train’d by fear, 
Despis’d on Earth, though all his bliss is there, 
With wealth acquired, and yet his hopes deceived, 
From scenes where ever grieving, and aggrieved; 
He feels the burning fever at his heart, 
He seeks the Springs, his anguish to divert. 


Commonus visits here; his manners mild, 
And fortune on ‘his honest labots smil’d ; 
Kind to his family, benev’lent to all, 
He seems to taste Life’s honey, without gall : 
But yet his Soul, *midst affluence and ease, 
Still finds this world inadequaté to ‘please : 
Though mirth abounds, he heaves'the secret ‘sigh 
For absent good, he knows not what, nor why ; 
Unconscious of this cause, ill understood; 
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Th’ immortal Soul: must have immorfal food ; 
It knows no peace but from the smiles of God, 
Only on man, thro’ faith in Christ bestow’d, | 
Commodus thus, without the oil of grace, 
Searches for happiness from place to place, 

In vain his search—soon mingled with the dead, 
In dust his body, and his hopes are laid. 


Po.iricus attends, in pomp to shine, 
And fathom Wisdom with his sounding line ; 
With air superior, and with high-swoln speech, 
The art of government to fools he’ll teach ; 
Nay more, like Alexander fam’d of old 
(In governmental theories grown bold, ) 
He soars from earth, he grows to such a size 
And scans the politics of earth and skies ; 
Informs you that, tho’ Priests make such a clatter ; 
About a God, there is no God but matter ; 
The Sun, the Moon, the Stars. are not such elves 
But they have sense to manage for themselves ; 
And to this Planet which we live on, Earth, 
Chaos, with one convulsive pang, gave birth ; 
And ever since, she’s reg’larly gone on, 
As long experience to mankind has shown. | 
Thus, having settled earth, and seas, and skies ; 
Profoundly deep, immeasurably wise, 
With port of majesty, and mighty stride 
He walks; made up of weakness, madness, prides 
Thus may the Creature ive but brought to die, 
His right hand shall be found to grasp a lie, 


Here for some weeks esteem’d ALBAnus stays, 
Kind his affections, just in all his ways ; 
He loves what’s right, trué honesty reveres ; 
And proves himself just all that he appears. 


He loves society ; society on him, 
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This fills his glass tuch oftener to the brim 

Than he could wishfrom what the world requires; 
He for a season, to the Springs retires : 

There in sobriety, and peace he lives, 

And the retpect, which is his due, receives. 

Why cannot men of fortitude decline 

As they do other sins, excess in wine ? 

Religion only fortifies the heart, 

To keep the law of God in every part. 

Lamented Hamiltoa ! thy country’s boast, 

For want of Christian courage thou wert lost ; 
Right were thy views,thiae hand abhor’d the deed, 
Jt dared not make a fellow mortal bleed, ; 
Yet was thy conduct almost suicide, 



































Here there are some to love, and to revere ; 
‘The venerable old, the sprightly fair ; 
The man of modest worth ; the man of wit ; 
"The youthful heart, where truth and honot meet ; 
And as we see in Life’s promiscuous band, 
Some, in just eminence, distinguish’d stand. 
Oh! that in places of genteel resort, 
Wisdom, and truth, and virtue held their court ! 
Wit and amusement might together join 
‘lo romp in bounds, that prudence should assign, 
Humour should own diseretions kind controul, 
And pure Religion sanctify the whole, _ 


The bulk of strangers, are a thoughtless fry ; 
‘They come to Ballston, but they know not why ; 
‘They came, they think, amusement here to find, 
But feel amusement has been left behind ; 
Beholding thus, their journey made in vain, 

Back they repair to crowded towns again, 
And yield their places to apother shoal, 
Who make the same remark,.and hoimeward rol. 
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Reader, thous’t seen upon thy breakfast beard 
By sugar, or by honey’s sweets allur’d, 

Come buzzing round, a swarm of summer flies, 
Who taste, then quit alarm’d, the savory prize ; 
Thus court the Springs, the.twitt’rers of a day; 
They drink, feel-ennui; then flit ‘away. 


Yet when I see the bubbling fountain boil, 
For man’s sole benefit content to toil’; 
Forever drawn on, and forever full ; 
Free to the rich and poof, the gay and dull; 
1 quit, a while, the undulating crowd, 
And, musing o’ét the Heaven-bespriniled fbod, 
I bless u1s hand who makes such blessings free, 
Oh may his heart be reconciled to me! 


Thus, as inspir’d Evangelists unfold, 
Bethesda’s pool blessed Israel of old ; 
An angel, sent from Heaven, the waters blest, 
And he who first stepp’d in, its power confest ; 
He who press’d forward to the troubled pool 
Impell’d by faith, was certainly made’ whole. 
There lay the wither’d, maimed, infirm, and blind; 
Diseases, Sin’s best gift to fallen mankind. 
One, most infirm, for many years had lain, 
Nor strength, nor friends had he, the pool to gain ; 
The Angel’s God, in human garb array’d, 
Then came in mercy tothe poor man’s aid’; 
Art thou, said Christ, now willing to be whole ? 
Receive new life in body, and in soul ! 
The man renew’d, and impotent no more, 
Uprose, a monument of Jesus’ power. 
Blest pool indeed ! where the Redeemer stood 
Man’s gracious healer, loyer, kinsman, con ! 


But Oh ye sick ! surrounding Ballstoxt pool, 
Bred up professedly in Jesus’ school ; 
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Can vou be ignorant of truth so clear, 

That Jesus asks you the same question here ? 
Omnipotent, and present every where, 

His word invites you ail his health to share ; 
Hear Him, He asks, ** Shall I now make you whole ?”” 
« No, thou shalt not ;” replies the blinded soul ; 
s ] have my reason, yet could never see 

** Such power in Him who hung upon a tree : 
«* Nor has my nature suffer’d so much loss, 
~*-As to induce me to take up thy Cross; 

« T’lllive in pleasure, and I’ll trast in cop, 

** Without a faith in thy redeeming blood.” 


Brother, or sister, search your heart and see 
If its response doth not with this agree ! 
And is the Soviour humbled in thine eyes, 
Because ne scorn‘d the glory of the skies, 
And took upon Him a meek servant’s form, 
That he might be the brother of a worm, 
That worm to save ? If to thy soul thou’rt true, 
That worm he loved, He died'to save—was vou ! 
Faith, raise thy wings, teach thou the muse to sing 
How Christ exceeds the virtues of this Spring, 
Eternal fountain of eternal bliss, _ | 
He ne’er shall thirst again, who drinks of this ; 
Water of Life, He on his saints bestows, _ 
Which from the throne of God forever flows ; 
The Holy Spirit, He to them imparts, 
Who keeps, confirms, and sanctifies their hearts. 
The mournful catalogue of ills, which Sin 
Hath like a flood, on man’s fall’n soul pour’d in, 
Christ blots forever out by his shed blood ; 
/Po Faith He makes war peace, and evil good ; 
The heirs of Hell, and slaves of Sin He brings 
As holy children to the King of Kings ; 
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Guides them on earthby his unerring eyes, 
Then leads themto blest mansions in the skies. 


Come here, Avarus, learn the healing art, 
Drink at this Fount; ‘twill ease thy aching. heart, 
Reduce thy cares, give troubled conscience peace, 
And bid thy joys eternally increase, 


And thou, Commodus, having all.but. Grace, 
Ranging for happiness from place to place, 
To Jesus come ; His blessing shall, refine 
Thy present joys, and fili that soul of thine, 


Albanus, hear the blest intreating word, 
And ere thou leavest Life, live on the Lord; 
Now change thy motives, nor profane thy wine, 
But drink it as a pledge of love divine : 

Faith will work wonders, when it leads to God, 
Cleansing the soul in Jesus’ precious blood ; 
Faith can wash white the crimson dye of sin, 
And make a Burr, or Hamilton be clean, 
When human remedies are tried in vain. 


Herodius says, that divine creature Man, ° 
Has power to act upona nobler plan ; 
He knows the gifts to him by God assigzn’d, 
The heav’nly form, the energetic’ mind ; 
A sense of honor will preserve him pure, 
A just, a manly conduct, will ensure : 
Let honor reign within the human breast, 
And tame Religion may retire ‘to rest. 


Herodius, if thy theory be true, 
I give its comment, a true tale to you. 


Hear how Alcinous died, a lovely youth,* 
A soul of virtue, modesty, and truth ; 
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* Mr. E. F. of Virginia, wha fell in a duel some years aga, 
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He saw Almira, made oflowly state, 

Fortune smiled on her at an early. date 5 

The genial hand of culture, fill’d her mind 
With graces, which adversity refin’d, 

Her father died, of all his riches shorn, 

And left his daughter, with a charge forlorn, 
A widow'd mother, whom with love she tends - 
Forgot, forsaken by her sunshine friends. 
Alcinous saw her ; his warm generous heart 
In all her sorrows bore a feeling part ; 

The more he knew hery,he the more admir,d, 
Humble, tho’ fair, accomplish’d, yet retir’d. 

He wooes the maid, his competence to share, 
And make her mother their united care : 

A heart so pure, soon kindled a return, 

With equal love their gentle bosoms burn ; 
Whilst the glad mother, fondly hopes to taste 
A cup of blessing, ere she sinks to rest. 

With one congent they name the bridal day ; 
Alcinous goes one evening to the play, 

Clodius insults him ; then redress demands, | 
And claims a meeting with their seperate friends; 
Honor and love, within: Alcinous’ soul 

Held a strong, conflict, claiming each control ; 
The fire of youth, at length weighs dowm:the scale; 
He takes the challengeHonor must prevail, 
That evening he to his. Almira went, 

With heart of woe, and: ominons portent 5 
Whilst she, elated with sweet hope and joy, 

To wake his smiles doth winning arts employ ; 
Not asking, but much wond’ring, how 

A cloud should darken on his cheerful brow, 


Next day, Almira heard the tolling bell,  * 
And public rumor that Alcinous feil ; 
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The man of honor, With accursed art, 

Pierc’d with his ball Alcinous? ‘noble heart. 

She faints beneath the anguish of her soul, 

But youth revives, tho’ waves of sorrow roll; 

Th’ aged mother, too weak to bear the shock, 
Groans from her soul, and dies beneath the stroke. 
Go now, and see fair Virtue in dispair, 

With locks dishevell’d, and with bosom bare, 
Wand’ring distracted ’tween two tombs, and say 
If Honor be to Heaven the perfect way ; 
Religion would have saved that youth, to bless 

A virtuous family with joy and peace. 

Canst thou make that thy pride which fills the tomby 
And this thy scorn that makes a happy home. 


Tell me, ye wise, ye learned sons of art, 
When bleeding by the sorrows of the heart, 
You’ve dried the stredms of all created aid, 

If e’er one cure by hitman means was made, 
Then why should Man, still court a human stay, 
And cast the Soul’s eternal prop away ! 


Behold the fountain Mercy here supplies, 
And from this miner pool, direct your eyes 
Tothat much richer fount, which heals the soul ; 
And this just enquiry can you control? 
Where is thetemple of the Heav’nly King” 
Who gave its virtues to this healing Spring ? 
Where is the house, devoted to our God 
Who gave his son, to shed for us his blood ? 
Tiealer of body, and of squl, shal! He 
Be paid no homage for such love, so free ; 
low sweet on Sabbath to declare his ways, 
And yield the sacrifice of prayer and praise. 
Preaching is pleasant ; has this town forgot 
The style melliflnons of persuusive Nort ; 
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| With what rich eloquence, and force he proved 
| The resurrection of the Lord he loved 5 
) And the blest hope connected with his rise, 
| That he shall bring His ransom’d to ‘the skies, 
| ?Till infidelity hung down its head, 
Believ’d the truth he taught, and almost pray’d. 
Did not his words, like music, charm your ear ? 
Such rich repasts if you would oftener hear, 
Erect a temple to your risea Lord, 
There hear His servants, and receive His word. 


~ 


This fertile theme a richer muse demands, 
And | resign it into abler hands. 
What though the Poet here be little prized, 
His doctrine and himself alike despised ; 
Yet should this boon to his warm pray’r be given; 
To hear one precious soul confess in Heaven, 
This Poem made him think—the mean of God 
To turn his footsteps to the heavenly road, 
’T will fill my soul with ecstacy and_praise, 
And pay me richly for my humble lays. 


rer 


THE WHITE CLOVER, 


Tere is a little modest flower, 
It well might grace the sweetest bower 5 
But poet never deigned to sing, 

Of such a humble rustic thing. 

Nor is it strange—for it can show, 
Scarcely one tint of Iris’ bow : 

Nature perchance in careless hour, 

With pencil dry, might paint the flower ; 
Yet instant blushed, the fault to see, 
And gave it double fragrancy. 

Rich recompence for aught cenied ! 
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Who would not homely garb:abide; 

If gentle soul were breathing there, 
Blessings, through all its little sphere? 
Sweet flower! the lesson thou hast taught, 
Shall check each proud ambitious thought ; 
Teach me enternal worth to Prise 

Though found in lowliest rudest guise. 



























a 
THE MEETING OF THE. WATERS. 


There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet : 
Oh ! the last ray of feeling and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


Yet it was not, that nature had shed o’er the écene, 
The purest of chrystal, and brightest of green ; 
‘T'was not the soft magic of stréamlet or rill } 
Oh no ! it was something mote exquisite still. 


?T was that friends, the beloved of my bosom were near, 3 H 
Who made every scene of enchantment more dear ; yl 
And who felt how the best charms of natsve improve, . 


When we see them reflected from looks that we love. # 


cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled i IM peace. P 
F cos heh ethaahha Pi 
~ i 
The Archbishop of Canterbury dying in the reigu: of 7 
George second, the King found it difficult to decide prompt- P :, 
by upon a successor—Sending therefore. for Dr.. Mountain, 
9 
of 


Sweet vale of Aneta ! how calm could I rest, 

In thy-bosom of shade, with.the friends I love best ; Fi 

Where the storms that we feel, in this cold world, should % 
; 
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Bishop of Durham; he requested: advise-on the .subject.— 
“ Had your Majesty faith to: work-a miracle,” said the Dr. 
with a surprising air of modesty, ‘every difficulty would 
evanish.’—* The age of miracles i#'past,’ replied the King ; 
‘ besides, whence the necessity of supernatural agency in 
the present case ? you. must explain yourself’—*Nay,-e- 
turned the bishop, should it please your Majesty to say: 
untothis Mountain (pointing to himself) be thou removed 
into yonder see, it would instantly obey you.” 

The king pleased with the subtlety of his spiritual Doc« 
tor, immediately conferred, ‘the title and dismissed him. 





lt : 0:0: a 
SELECT PASSAGES. 
FRUM THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Rrxrerox, wy, hovored. friend, is surely a simple busi- 
fess, as it equaly conecrns the, ignorant and the learned, 
the poor, and tbe rich. That there is an incomprehensi- 
bly Great Being, to which I owe my existence, and that he 
must be intimately, acquainted, with. the eperatiuns and 
progress of the. internal.machinery, and consequent out 
word deportment of this creature which be has made, these 
I think, are selfevidert propdsitions. That there isa rea! 
and eterna! distinction between virtue and vice, and con- 
sequently, that IT am an accountable creature; that from 
the seeming nature of the human as well as fronr the evi- 
cent iinperfection, nay, positive injustice in tie adminis~ 
tration of affairs, both in the natural ard moral worlds 
there must be a retributive scene of existence beyond the 
grave, must, I thirk, be allowed by every one, who will 
give himself a nioment’s reflection. I will go farther 2nd 
effiim, thai from the sublimity, excellence, ard purity of 
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his doctrine and precepts, unparalleled by all the’ ‘agsteza. 
ted wisdom and learning of many’ preceding ages, though, 
to appearance, he himself w as the obscurest and most, illit- 
erate of our species—Therefore Tesus Christ was from God | 
Whatever mitigates the woes, or increases the happi- 
ness of others, this is my criterion of goodness ; and whatev- 
er injures society al large, or any individual in it—-this is 
my measure of iniquity. What think you, madame, of my 
creed ? thee | 


Religion, my friend, is the traecemfort ! A strong per- 
suasion in a future state ef existence ; a proposition so ob- 
viously probable, that setting revelation aside, every nation 
and people, so far as investigation las reached, for at Icact 
4000 years, have, in some form or other, firmly believed it. 
In vain would we reason and pretend todonbt. IT have my- 
self done so to a very daring pitch,~ but when I rcflecied 
that I was opposing the hopes of good men,and flying*in the 
face of all ages, I was shocked at my own conduct. Iknow 
not whether I have ever sent you thé following lines, or if 
you have ever seen them, but it is one of my fayorite quo- 
tations, which I keep constantly by me in my progress thro’ 
life, in the language of the book of Job : 


Against the day of battle and of, war; spoken of religion, 


’Tis this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright, 
Tis this, that gilds the horrour‘of our night. 

When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few, 
When friends are faithless; or when foes pursue ; 
Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disarm: affliction, or repels his dart ; 

Within the breast bids purest raptures' rise, 

Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudiess tkies t 











COR OO EF 
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I shall transcribe you 4 few lines Iwrote in an hermitage belonging to a 
geritleman i in my Nithsdale neighbourhood. They are almost the only 
favours the thuses have conferred on me in that country. 





: Thee whom chance may hither lead, 
“Be thou clad in tustic weed ; 

Be thou deck’d in silken stole, 
*Grave these maxims on thy soul, 


Lifeis but aday at most, 

Sprung from night, in darkness lost, 
Hope not sunshine every hour, 

Fear not clouds will ever lower. 


Happiness is but a name, 
Make content and ease thy aim. | 
Ambition is a meteor gleam, 
‘Fame an ‘idle restless dream ; 
Peace the tenderest flower of spring, 
-Pleasures—insects on the wing ! 
Those that sip the dew alone, 
_ Make the butterflies their own : 
Those that would the bloom devour, 
Crush the locusts, ave the flower. 
Yor the future be prepared, 
Guard wherever thou canst guard ; 
But thy utmost duty done, : 
Welcome what thou canst not shun. 
Follies past’give thot to air, 
Make their consequence thy care ; 
Keep the name of man in mind, 
And dishonor not thy kind. 
Reverence, with lowly heart, 
Him whose wondrous work thou art ; 
Keep his goodness still in view, 
Thy trust and: thy example too. 
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Stranger, go! heaven be thy guide! 
- Quoth—the beadsman of Nithside. 


sa 
INSTANCE OF PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A Prussian Clergyman applied to Frederic the great for 
permission to preach in his chapel, and requested his Ma- 
jesty to honor him with his presence. The King thought 
it rather presumptuous for a country Clergyman to ask such 
a favor, but nevertheless complied with his. request on con- 
dition of his preaching, the following Sabbath, from a text 
which his Majesty would send him.—The clergyman wait- 
ed in anxiety from day to day, as he wished it in season to 
write a finished discourse from it. ‘ But sabbath ‘morning 
arrived and no text came, “oe 

Supposing the King had forgotten his engagement, he 
entered the desk with ati intention of preaching an old ser- 
mon. Frederic soon after came to the chapel, and immedi- 
ately sent him a letter, which he opened and read—The 
contents were, “ the enclosed i is your text, you will preach 
immediately.” He opened the small piece of paper en- 
closed, when, to his great. astonishment, he found it quite 
blank.—He held it out for the congregation to behold—ob- 
serving ‘ here is nothing’ and then turning it said $ there is 
nothing,’ ‘ and of nothing God.created the Heavens and the 
Earth.’ Then quoting a verse from the first chapter of 
Genesis, he preached a sermon extempore. 

The King was so much pleased with the presence of mind 
which the clergyman had exhibited, that he made him 
his almoner, | | 
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The following stanza wes offered by the Rev. Mr. Pentecrass, Rect- 
or of Wallingford, as a supplement ta, Collin’s Ode on the. passions, 
in which the author bas ommitted to personify love. 


Another sweetly palid maid was there; 
Of downcast, melting eye ; 
Her head alternate o’er each shoulder laid, 
Her bosom orb’d with many a deep-drawn sigh 5 
Love was her name. 
She touch’d the strings, 
But thought the while, on other things ; 
And, desultory asshe play’d, 
‘‘ Dear sweetest swain |’? fullloft she said, 
** Dear sweetest Swain for whom I pine, 
*¢ Would mine thou wert, and I was thine !”* 
She started, sighed, and talked alone ; 
And ever as she said 
“ Dear sweetest swain,!”? | 
Her looks were motionless as stone. 


—=S 


From the Port Folio. 
MOONLIGHT. 
There is a bland and pensive hour, 
Endearing, soothing is its power, 
*Tis when the run 
Has shed his fading, ling,ring rays, 
And when the doubtful light beirays 
That day is done, 


*Tis when Cynthia’s rising beam, 
Sheds on lake or rippling stream 

Her silver gleams, 
When some pale lover, wand’ring far, 


Seeks the bright Hesperian star, 
In fancy’s dreams: 
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'Tis when the tais’d romantic mind, 
To peace, to ‘love, to heaven resigned 
Loves to repair 
To some wild fragrant myrtle cove 


And therein contemplation rove 
Releas’d from care. 


?Tis when the fairy orb, setetie, 
Divinely blends each rural seené 
Of hill and dale, 
When by the heavenly visioned light, 
From perfum’d spray the bird of aight 
Descants his tale. 


Tis when the grief worn pilgrim lies 

To commune with kis kindred skied 
To seek relief 

In pious prayer—and fancy tells 

That there the form regretted dwells, 
Releas’d from prief. 


*Tis when the sentient, woundéd héatt 
Pierced by Slander’s keenest dart, 
O’erwhelined with woes, 
Flies from the busy haunts of men; 
Eager to escape their vulgar Ken, 
And seek repose. 


*Tis that blest hour when lovers stray 
To taste those joys that shun theday, 
Congenial hour, 
When timid maids their lovers bless, 
When by this light they first confess 
Love’s gentle power: 
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’Tis when the poet, Passion’s child;-. . 
In fancy’s world now wanders wild, 
With soul on fire, 
The strain of epic praise prolongs 
Or tunes to melancholy songs 
His pensive lyre. 


Tis when, as fabled poets say, ~ 
The wood land fairies, sylph, or jay, 
Weave their light dance 
And reel all the live-long night, 
But vanish at the earliest light _ 
Of morning’s glance. 


*Tis when, as Superstition says; 
The soul departed oft betrays 
Some secret crime, 
Holds converse with its mutual heart, 
Or leaves Elysium to impart 
Some truth sublime. 


Oh, still I love thy tranquil light, 
Nor noontide tun, nor morning bright, 
| ». With thee compare, 
For even when sorrow swells my breast, 
Thy beams can sooth my soul to rest, 
Sweet orb! most fair. 


The common cucumber, in the eastern countries, is boil- 
ed and eaten with vinegar. ‘The richer sort fill it with 
flesh and spices, and bake it into a pudding, which is said to 
be extremely palatable. 





Miine’s Botan, Dictionary. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


ABSTRACT UF METEQROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


for the year 1813 ; made at Yale College; 





Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept, 
Oct. 











Nov. | 


Dec. | 


———— 


Lisermomelter. 


49° —§ 
42 2 
62 8 
68 26 
73 Ob 
87 47 
91 53 
87 56 
| 86 49 
66 27 
67 23 
48 11 


Snow 


Do. melied 


Rain 





Mean temperature of t 


Highest Lowest Mean Highest 


Rain and snow-water 


Wind. 


N, W. 105 a ays. 


Ss. W. 


87 











by Professor Day. 
| Barometer ‘news and; Most 
Lowest/Snow water'prev. winl 
23.4 '30.60 29.20, 4.54 | N. W. 
27.3 30.45 29.55 138 |S. W. 
32.4 30.69 2940 536 | N. E. 
47. (30.50 29.65) 3.68 |S. x. 
53.6 (30.30 29.75) 7.33 | N. E, 
66.8 39.40. 29.75, 4,17 5. W. 
70.8 |30.35 29.75 404 |S. W. 
72.1(30.45 29.70) 4:11 ms alate ae 
66 5 4.92 | N. W. 
50.4 5.56 NeW. 
4.2.2130.53 29.70, 3.9 > W. 
30. 130,560 29.50) 4.1 N. W. 
he whole year 43.54 
- - - 47 inches. 
- - 6. 

° - - 47.4 

03.4 

Weather. 
Clear 294: days 
Cloudy 50 


- —- ales a < 
Broken clouds 4 
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RESULT OF METEOROLOGICHL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT WIL- 
LIAMS COLLEGE IN 1811. 


Communicated by Professor Dewey: 





Aver. Gireat.!| Least | Average» 
‘ Months } Heat. | heat! Heat. Barom. Winds. 














0 0 {e@ 
Jan. 2.57159 3 below 29.99 Wind w.& wn. w. 20 days. 
Veb. (22.54/54 if Ihelow, 29.76 do. w & nw. w. 14 days. 
March |38.53|67 {2 below, 29.99 do. w. & n. w. 15 days. 
\pril L4 69185 Lidabov- 29.93 w.& wn. w. 17 davs. 
May 35.868 861 93 : 30.07 w.& wn. we 12 days. 
June 56.01 O41 tl 29.94 jx. westerly 15easterly & ds. 
July [99.36/95 b& 99,79 |x. w.12;s. eB 7; & 9days. 
Aug. |35.55193 42 99.96 |x. w- 15; s. Odays * 
Sept. 158.83]86 ISS 99.93 |s.w. 848. & s. #7 days. 
Oct. {50.59/841 16 29,92 |x: Ww 15:8. &8 w. El days 
Mc - y 39 ag . . 1 ‘ tg 5 w. & N. WwW. 18; S. E. 7 days. 
ati iene suit, Hed , <9) Je Cw. & vy. w. 183 s. w. 6; 
Dec. |27.51/521 8 helow!29.88 |?5. £.7 days. 








The average heat of the year, 47° 
Average of the greatest heat, 7 

Do. least heat, 174 rearly 
Average height of the Barometer, 29.92 inches. 





Sth,at 314 Pp. M, the heat in the shade was 96 1-3, 
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Aver. 1 cece Least | Average 
Months | heat. hext. heat. Barom, 


Janu. 2U.°2yH0.°2 |Lobelow /29.76 
Feb. (24. 3953. |12_ do. |29.56 
March 27. 88'57. | 34 do. |29.80 
April 143. 01168 [22above|29.58 | ¢The coldest was the 
May /52. 11/83. [28 29.63 | (morning of the 13th. 

June 63. 78/95. (38: [29.65 
Suly 65, 7093. 417 =| 29.59 























Aug. |66. 62/40. [42 29.67 
Sept. [60. 11/88. (36 29.66 
Oct. (45. 96/68. 32 29.56  |Greatest heat on the 29th. 
Nov. {37. 22/71. 13 29.59 |Greatest heat on the 9th. 
Dec. [24. 79/18. | 5 29.61 | 
Average heat of the year, 44°32 
Do. of greatest heat, 71. 75 
Do. least heat 17. 80 


Average height of the Barom. 29. 64 inches. 


N. B. On the 30th of January the Thermometer was one 
and a half below 0. On the 9th of January it was three 
below O, in the morning, and twelve below 0 at night. 

The height of the Barometer was not 30 inches from the 
28th of March to the end of the year, except in two instan- 
ces, the 22a Oct. fora few hours, and again on the 8 and 
9th Nov. Its height has not been 30 but on 9 days in the 
year, and then but little above 30 inches. Has the height 
ofthe Barometer been as great for two or three years past 


asin preceding years ? 
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METEROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT MIDDLEBURY COL- 
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Day. Highest. Lowest. Mean. 
) 3627 


26, 
20, 
15, 
93. 
34,0 
35,5 
36, 
31, 
24.5 
31, 
24. 
33,0 
21,5) 
18,5 
32, 
335 
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